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AYMAKING IN MIDDLESEX. 


Illustrated. 
SUMMER DAYS IN A WAR HOSPITAL. By Ward Muir. 
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MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD’S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and mest 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 








PERFECT BRITISH-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING 


Beautiful 
hardest 


Floors to stand the 


moderate prices, 


The CAMBRIDGE 


WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY,.LTD. 


71, 


wear at 


Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 
LONDON, W. 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, wW.1 


CRETONNES 
ann CHINTZES 


Especially suitable for Loose Covers of 
Furniture, Curtains, etc. 











PATTERNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. ALL PRICES STRICTLY MODERATE 





THE SUN NEVER SETS ON 


V/ 


TYRES 


Manufactured by 
THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD. 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon. Depdts: Manchester, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, Nottingham, Aberdeen, Swansea, Dublin, Paris. 


The House Complete 


Whatever may be required for the House—Furniture, 
Carpets, Bedding, Fabrics, China, Glass—the purchaser of 
taste and discrimination will find in Maple’s Showrooms— 
the largest in the World—just what is wanted at the most 
moderate prices possible. Ready for immediate delivery. 


MAPLE & CO 


By Appointment to H.M. The King 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 1 











The 


“VASELINE’ 


Every-day 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


, Need 
PREPARATIONS 


. are reliable family friends of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be 
without one or more of these preparations in some form or another. For giving 
beautiful complexions—tor healing all skin affections—for relieving Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia—there is a ‘*VASELINE” Preparation for all these, and much more. 

You should never be without these “*VASELINE” Specialities :— 


YELLOW. PERFUMED WHITE. POMADE. 


This is our regular grade, which is N 
known as 1 the world. 0. 1 (bottle in carton), 
Bottles, 3d. 6d., and 104. No. A ey Boga Blue Seal, 3d. and 74d. botts. 
WHITE, stoppers, No. size. bottle, in carton, 6d 
High} fined. White and Quinine Tomade. : 
Rottles, ignly refine and 1/6 i : No. 2 size. hottle. in carton, 1/- 
ADVICE For your own safety and satisfaction, always 
——__- insist upon Chesebrough Co.’s own original botties 








I} not obtainable tecatty, one articles of the vaiue of 1/- and upwards will be sent Post Free to anu 
address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet with 
complete list of the Vaseline Preparations, and containing many household hints. Post Free. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 





WINE BARGAINS. 


CARR. PAID 


VINTAGE. PER DOZ. 
1906 CLUB RESERVE CHAMPAGNE _... des da ... 80/- 
1906 VEUVE LEROUX CLARET (BoRDEAUX BOTTLED) ... 36/- 
1908 POMMARD BURGUNDY (ricu rruity) ... aes soe OP 
SPARKLING FRENCH MOSELLE (muscaTEeLLe oe POY 
OLD DINNER SHERRY rer ans <r fe oa ... 48/- 
OLD LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY ae ~ ea ... 96/- 
HARVEY’S No. 3 VAT SCOTCH WHISKY . 3 ... 84/- 
CHOICEST OLD INVALID TAWNY PORT _... Pee .- 48/- 


HARVEY & DEARSLEY, Wine Merchants 
39, ST. JAMES STREET, S.W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





GARDEN AND FARM. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 1d. per word. minimum 2/-. 


vit NG G 
VIB, ANR ONLY 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 








Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now Fann RON FENCING for all purposes.— 
to pay monthly visits where advice . = iu aon or Rae gong ns 
wil rdeners encing, Gates, Fie uw y 
ae | ed soe aed cou is ar Espaliers, Railings, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 


nd only unskilled 

a. on application. Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 

List on application. Estimates free. We also 

have a small surplus stock of Kennel Runs 

Ww — for disposal at special prices; subject to being 

unsold. Particularson application.— BOULTON 
and PavL, LTD., Norwich. 


RAMOPHONE WANTED (“His 


call 
able. 





GARDENING FOR OMEN. 
ntially practical training to suit 
present crisis. Vegetable, fruit and flower 
culture fruit bottling and jam making. 
Healthy outdoor life. Individual considera- 
tion. Long or short courses.—Illustrated Master’s Voice ’’), largest cabinet model, 
prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, near Kye, nd must be in first-class condition. — 
Sussex. “P6917.” 


MASE PLOUGHING, CULTI- 
VATING AND PLANTING done ex- 
itiously at per acre, by Contractors to 


.M. Office of Works.—For terms apply EWAGE DISPOSAL FO 
ROBERTS Bros., Eastwick Park Farm, Great S COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 














kham, Surrey. cesspools ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 
fectly automatic ; everything oe 
OULTRY TRAINING, the best State particulars.— WILLIAM BEATTIE 
obtainable; twelve weeks’ course Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


begins June 25th ; lovely country ; syllabus. 
—Miss EDWARDS, Coaley, Gloucestershire. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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T? EF TC lt ee NU WIRE- 

BHUND FENCING, RE, 
STRONG, CHEAP. —Illustrated Price List 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

—Developing or Printing —The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time ; a” waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 4 exposures, 6 d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, (Cameras “pought or ex- 
changed). » eae Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 





ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 





BUTLER COOLERS.—A Cooler to 

hold two 4l1bs. of butter sent carriage 
paid for 3/6 ; it is both economical, clean and 
reliable-—C. H. BRANNAM, LTD., Barnstaple. 





, RBINES.— For_Electric en, 

SITUATIONS WANTED Tae or Estate Work. ° : *VULC ol ‘a 4 
Inflow Type give steady running. ghes' 

AND VACANT. efficiency. 7 very installation fully guaran- 

The Charge for these Advertisements teed.—Manufactured by GREEN & CARTER, 


is 1d. per word, minimum 2/-. Ltp., Winchester. 


DVERTISER, with long experience ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
of Estate management other than F Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
English farming, and practical accountant, —THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
wishes to meet a gentleman farming on Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


modern methods with a view to mutual 
advantage.—Particulars from Advertiser's EST PROTECTION TO GAR- 
Solicitors, Messrs. STEVENS & DRAYTON, 6, BES) DENS against birds. Small mesh, bird- 
Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C. proof, tanned Netting, 25 by 44 yards, 6/-; 
or 8 yards, 12/-; carriage paid. — 
NGINEER_ with excellent novelty STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 5, Suffolk 
requires lady or gentleman partner; Terrace, Lowestoft. 


hundreds already sold at big profits ; highest 
IRST-CLASS BROOK LAND.— 














references exchanged —“ Box D. 306,” 
rag S AGENCY, LTD., 100, Fleet Street, Can take a few thoroughbred mares and 
E.C, 4. geldings at 7s. 6d. per week; experienced 


farrier to attend to their feet.—Apply to 
MOTOR CARS, Erc., 





A. GORHAM, Telscombe, Lewes, Sussex. 


FOR SALE AND WANTED. FoR SALE, twelve handsomely — 

* old Dining Chairs, morocco seated ; 

The Charge for these Advertisements inlaid Sheraton Table ; Empire Clock, and 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


one or two valuable Oil and Water-colour 
Paintings.—Apply ** A 3795 
IDECAR COMBINATION, 5/6 hp. : 
Clyno, three-speed countershaft gear, AWN MOWER (Shanks’), 42in., in 
foot clutch, coach-built sidecar, F.R.S. head- thorough repair. Also Green’s 36in. For 
light, all accessories ; met class running Sale, cheap, owing to closing of golf links.— 
condition. Offers.’ A 379 Hiaas, Westwood Kiln, Reading. 











OUTH AFRICAN OSTRICH 

FEATHERS SOLD IN AID OF 

ST. DUNSTAN’S.—Whole feathers from the 

bird ; four for 10 post free. — Apply 

‘* AFRICAN WORLD” W ARC OMFOR" TS SERVICE, 
Salisbury House, London, E.C. 2. 





PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Evc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 








NLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem. 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBERT LEwIis, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, — (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.). 





XCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for 
one or two gentlemen as guests in 
Mansion, seven miles from Town (two in 
family) ; grounds of ten acres ; magnificent 
situation and views; billiards, golf, ete.— 
* Box 451,” VERNON’S Advertising Offices, 
118, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 





CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


OVERNESS CAR AND RALL 
CART for Sale; both in thoroughly 

good condition and suitable for 13.2 to 14.2 
ay 2 can be seen at Streatham, S.W.— 








ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in “ Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. ‘The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 11s., 
post free from the Oflices of ‘“‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


LD TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
Me =. green preferred. ~- Apply 
IDO 








STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 








OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps. 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 

wand ; approval.—‘ G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 
ulham. 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


ETO. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


ANTED, Vols. 1 and 2 of “ Shooting,” 
by Horace pe pe S Country 
Life Library of Sport’’).—*‘ P 6 


NIMAL LIFE BY THE SEA- 
SHORE ”’ is a delightful companion 
for amateur naturalists at the sea-side. 
The authors of this invaluable book are 
G, A, BOULENGER, LL.D., D.Se., and C. L. 
BOULENGER, M.A., D.Sc., recognised authori- 
ties. The cost of the little volume is only 
5s. net, postage 5d. extra. It contains 
nearly 100 wonderful illustrations, and is 
published at the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE,”’ 
LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2, A Prospectus of this hook 
will be sent post free to any address, 











A Book of Great Value to all Gardeners. 


THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK 
By E. H. JENKINS 


(A Member of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society). 
With 50 Illustrations and beautiful coloured Frontispiece. 


Price 2/6 net; by post 5d. extra. 





Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the “‘ COUNTRY LIFE ” Library, to the Manager, 
“COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2 





“The Nation now turns to Poetry 
For Comfort and Solace.” 


Four Volumes of Verse in the ‘' Country Life” Library :— 


THE “COUNTRY LIFE” ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE. 


Edited by P. Anperson GraHam. Over 200 pages. Cloth, 5/- net ; 
sheepskin, 8/6 net; by post 5d. extra. 


* There is something very fresh and fragrant about this Anthology." 
—Western Daily Mercurs. 


i book which every lover of poetry should buy.”—The Teachers’ Wor 
“* All the pieces are of a high standard of excellence, and many of them are ‘poetic gems of 
the first water.""—Glasgow Herald. 
POEMS. By Dororny Frances Gurney. Daintily bound, 5/- net ; 
by post 5/5. “Mrs. Gurney has the gift of song.""—The Times. 
THE LITTLE BOOK OF QUIET. By Dororny Frances 
Gurney. 2/6 net; by post 2/10. 
“* Many of the verses are worthy of Christina Rossetti.""—Western Morning News 


SONGS OF A DAY. By Isazex Butcuart. 2/6 net ; by post 2/10, 


“Polished little cameos cf verse."—The Times. 


=< 





Please —_ > te for full of these invaluable books and for illustrated 
prospectuses of ie of the super-books in the “ CounTRY Lire” Library, to The Manager, 
** COUNTRY ure.” LiutrEp, Tavistock Street. W.C. 2 


Now Ready. 





Rabbit-Keeping in 
War Time. 


A practical booklet on the best and most profitable methods 
of rabbit-keeping for all Garden Owners in Town or Country. 


By C. J. 
7d. net; 


by post, 


DAVIES. 
8d. 





Published at the Offices of ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE,’’ LTD., 


Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


7, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S. E. 
‘ Sold by all Chemists, 3, 3/- a box. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which 


the charge is 6s. per insertion, All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*.* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lure, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 


Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in Amcrica, and the Dependencies of neutral European 


Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


WORK FOR LADY 
ORGANISERS 


HE lady organisers to whom we refer are those 
who are working with the County War Agricultural 
Committees, and the work that we suggest that they 
should take up is that of inducing allotment holders 
and cottagers to save by drying any surplus vegetables 
that they have this year. It is as little to be doubted that 
there will be a surplus as that there will be a subsequent 
scarcitv. It is the way of the small-holder to grow too much 
of a crop at a time. He puts in alt his cabbages, all his 
potatoes, all his carrots, all his onions together, with the 
result that for a brief period there is a plethora of vegetables 
at the command of the housewiie and a greater or less scarcity 
for many montks afterwards. Now a scheme is on foot 
such as we have advocated in these columns for some time. 
We have been asked not to give names and particulars until 
the organisation gets to work, but its success will depend 
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on the way in which it is taken up and worked in the counties. 
After considering various plans those who have the matter 
in hand have arrived at the conclusion that the best 
way is to work at a central spot with a very large plant. 
A little plant is a toy that might amuse the inmates of a 
country house; but if the amount of fresh fruit it will dry 
in the course of a day be taken into consideration—-the figures 
are something like forty pounds of fresh to be converted into 
ten pounds of dry—the rate of work is not economical. 
On the other hand, opinion is going against the system of 
drying fruit pursued in Holland, as was described the other 
week by Mr. Vendelmans, and in France, as is described in 
to-dav’s paper in the report of Mrs. Keyser’s conversation 
with Dr. Schaer. It is pointed out that the climate in Great 
Britain is not nearly so favourable for that purpose as it is 
in France and Holland, and that the process would therefore 
occupy too much time and attention. Wherefore it appears 
that we are driven back to the large drying plant and the 
considerable centre. Now, the idea of this is new in Great 
Britain, and it will require some persuasion to induce the 
working classes to take part in it, and it is chiefly for the 
working classes that the system should be brought into 
operation. The well-to-do are not likely to run short of 
vegetables after the lesson which was taught at the end of 
last year and the beginning of this. But, at any rate, they 
are in a position if they, too, wish to have their surplus 
dried on commercial lines. We have been thinking about 
the best way to organise this work, and prefer the simplest 
of all. 

People living at a great distance will not be at the 
expense of carriage, etc., for having their fruit and vegetables 
dried, as corn is ground at a mill. The better way will be 
to purchase from each his or her surplus, and sell the manu- 
factured article to the village shopkeeper, where the grower 
can go and buy it for consumption if he so wishes. About 
this there is nothing difficult or complicated. No doubt 
the cottager would sell his surplus upon very slight argument, 
chiefly because it is a surplus and, secondly, because there 
will be no outlet for it to ordinary consumers. The country, 
at any rate during the summer months, is going to be 
thoroughly well supplied with vegetables. About the winter 
months we do not write so dogmatically. As far as one can 
see, the scarcity of food next year threatens to be every bit 
as great as it was this year. In the Monthly Agricultural 
Report of the Board of Agriculture aud Fisheries, dated 
June Ist, it is stated that, in spite of its improvement, wheat 
can hardly be described as more than moderate. In the case 
of potatoes an increase in the total area of ten per cent. 
is looked tor; but this seems rather an ambiguous way of 
speaking after all the potatoes have been planted, and, 
at any rate, ten per cent. more than last year would not be 
much of a safeguard, especially as hay will be a poor crop 
and roots will fail unless there is a quick improvement in 
the weather. 

Thus, the argument for saving whatever we can out of 
the abundance of summer is unanswerable, and there is 
no organisation which could carry the scheme through better 
than those excellent institutions the Women’s County War 
Agricultural Committees. No general exhortation would be 
of much avail. What we want is that a clever persuasive 
girl should be induced to go round and actually see the 
cottagers, tell them the advantages of having their excess 
dried and, generally speaking, draw them into the scheme. 
It will not be difficult to do so, because in the country during 
the height of summer vegetables will be just as ursaleable 
as they usually are, and the owrer of an allotment will be glad 
to earn an honest penny by selling what he cannot tse. 
By all means let him sell it. That then becomes a finished 
transaction. But the dried vegetables will not go out of 
the country. They will be sold in the village shop, and will 
be available in that way during the worst of the winter. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a zortrait of Viscountess 
() Ennismore with her little daughter, Lady Ennis nore, 
whes* marriage to the only surviving son of the Earl of 
Listowel took place in 1904, is the younger daughter of 
Lord Derwent. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livesiock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to hii. 
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AKENING Germany is a slow process, but 
Sir Douglas Haig is taking the right way about 
it. Only a few days ago, the Kaiser, whose 
words were echoed by the abject Pressmen who 
are at his beck and call, was saying that the 
British offensive was exhausted, that, in a word, our Army 


had been fought to a standstill. German newspapers took 
up the cry gladly, and invented additional explanations 
for the apparent lull on the front. All the time Sir Douglas 
Haig was not speaking, but working. As he had driven 
back the Germans from the Albert Hill and from the Vimy 
Ridge, so he had also made up his mind to clear them out 
from Messines and the Messines Ridge. The Germans were 
not taken by surprise. For a fortnight past they had heard 
the thunder of the guns and had known what that thunder 
implied. They learned from their aviators that great forces 
were being massed, and in turn they brought up innumerable 
reserves to hold the field. But all the time Sir Douglas 
Haig and General Plumer went on quietly with their prepara- 
tions. The engineers were completing the preparation of 
the great mines on which they have been at work for almost 
ayear. Guns were being brought up, aeroplanes were recording 
the emplacements of German batteries, and close attention 
being given to the other preparations that are necessary to win 
a modern and scientific battle. At length the s:orm burst. 
The Germans had mined too, but our mines destroyed theirs 
Guns and men and horses and trappings were tossed sky- 
high by an artificial earthquake, the great guns roared and 
belched out shells on the surrounding country, and in a 
short while our dashing infantry had advanced and were 
busy clearing the Germans out of machine gun nests and the 
remaining trenches. It was a victory as complete as it was 
great, and formed a very sufficient answer to the Kaiser’s 
argument. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S message to Russia is another 

document from his hand of first-rate importance. The 
President of the United States has that wonderful gift of 
being able to sav exactly what he means in an extremely 
brotherly and inoffensive manner. !n substance his message 
is a radical criticism of the ‘‘ No annexation, No indemnity,”’ 
cry of the Russian Socialists. He shows that justice must 
not be set aside when nations are arraigned. If it be true, 
as is asserted on evidence that appears incontrovertible, 
that the Germans have wittingly destroyed the goods of 
neutrals and killed innocent non-combatants of various 
countries, they must be compelled to restore whatever is 
capable of restitution. They cannot give a money equivalent 
for the innocent lives that have been sacrificed; but where 
property has been destroyed it can be replaced in terms of 
cash. 


‘THE overrunning of Belgium was an outrage committed 

by a great nation on a small one. No offence was 
alleged on the part of the Belgians, no excuse ever has been 
made for carrying war into their territory, except that it 
was necessary for accelerating the attack on Paris. The 
Russians cannot expect Belgium to ask for no indemnity. In 
France such criminal destruction as that of the fruit trees 
of which there is evidence that decent Germans are them- 
selves ashamed—is an offence that demands a money pay- 
ment. If cathedrals and other works of art have been 
destroved wantonly and not because doing so was an essential 
to the carrying out of military operations, justice demands 
that the perpetrators of the crime should have to make good 
their value. With plain common-sense President Wilson 
has explained all this, and it is difficult to see how any intelli- 
gent Russian can refuse to accept his view. 
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[IN regard to the article on “ Haymaking in Middlesex,” 

the reader at a distance should know that there is some 
argument going on with reference to this county. The Govern- 
ment, having set an arbitrary rule for all agricultural land 
that what was laid down to grass in 1872 and after should 
be ploughed, finds that some ten thousand acres come under 
that description in the County of Middlesex. But Middlesex 
is in a very curious position. As is shown in our article, 
it enjovs an old and well merited reputation for being the 
chief havmaking county in Great Britain. Certainly there 
is no other district that can compete with it in quality. 
Therefore a good many of the owners and occupiers argue 
that it would be very unbusinesslike to withdraw this land 
from pasture and change it to arable. Many of the farmers 
never have had any ploughland, and are nothing like so 
skilful with the plough as they are with a haymaker. If the 
county specialises on hay, so runs the argument, other 
counties that do not specialise in the same way can cut the 
grass up. At the same time it is admitted that some of 
the actual grass plants grown are very inferior, and that an 
improvement of the meadows would be an ultimate result 
of ploughing them up. 


FRUIT growers wiil read with very great attention the letter 
from ‘“ H. €.” in this issue. Our correspondent, in the 
company of the present writer, met Mr. Spencer Pickering 
of Woburn Experimental Station the other day, and the 
conversation naturally turned on fruit. Mr. Pickering’s 
views in regard to growing grass at the roots of young trees 
are very well known. It is not so widely understood that the 
results of experiments carried out at Woburn for twenty- 
two vears go to show that manuring fruit trees does not result 
in more than a1 per cent. improvement in the crop, whereas 
manure applied to bush fruits, particularly to gooseberries 
and currants, makes its effect felt in a 600 per cent. increase. 
This is in direct contradiction to the contention put forward 
by Mr. Vendelmans in our issue of May 26th in a little note 
called ‘Good Fruit Crops Possible Every Year.” Belgians 
believe very stoutly in manuring orchard trees, and claim 
that they obtain vastly increased results thereby. This 
manuring is based on the belief that the fruit buds of the next 
vear are forming while the fruit of the present vear 1s develop- 
ing. Mr. Pickering is not sure that this has been demon- 
strated. But it was taught at Louvain University, and not 
everything that is spoken about fruit culture finds its way 
inio print. The contention will probably be i hat Mr. Pickering 
has discovered most excellent means of manuring currant 
bushes, but has not vet made a similar discovery with regard 

to apple trees. 
A NIGHT IN JUNE. 


Fades the sunsct, falls the darkness, falls the stillness on the 

dale : 
One light shows the shadowy village, one star overlooks the vale. 
One by one are hushed the voiccs; not a cry to vex the cars, 
While the nightingale is melting music into golden tears. 
Sing, thou sad enchantress, bringing all the hidden dreams of 
Day, 
Love light-winged and joy light-footed, like shy fairies, forth 

to plav! 
Till a chord of deeper meaning slowly wakes in tune with thine, 
And the human soul stands treinbling face to face with the 
Divine. 

F, W. BourpDiLLon. 

"THE Surrey War Agricultural Committee has, since its 

inception, had an eve on the golf courses of the county, 
as there are some who think they should be ploughed up and 
the labour employed on them released for other purposes. 
Zeal of this kind meets with ready sympathy, even though 
it is misdirected. In looking over the schedule of these golf 
courses, we find that they are mostly heath and wood, downs 
and commons, rough grass, poor pasture, sand, heather and 
rough grass. The phrases we have used are from the official 
description. Now, such land, if treated at all, would require 
thorough reclamation on the Belgian system. But, at the 
present moment, it is not more land that is required so mach 
as more ploughs and more labour. Very great exertion 
indeed will be needed to bring back to arable cultivation 
the three million acres of poor pasture spoken of by the 
Prime Minister and the President of the Board of Agriculture. 
If those golf courses were attached to farms, it would probably 
be found the best husbandry to use them in the meantime 
for rough grazing or such a hay crop as they could produce. 
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There would be no more wisdom in attempting to reclaim 
them than there is in attacking the brekland in East Anglia 
or the heaths in Dorset. Such land may be brought in later, 
but the return would bear no proportion to the cutlay if 
it were done hurriedly just now. If labour can be spared 
by clesing certain uf these golf courses and asking those not 
closed to give hospitality to members who have been deprived 
of their ground, by all means this should be done. 


THE casualties were light considering the importance of the 

Battle of Wytschaete, but among the brave who fell 
was at least one great Irishman distinguished alike by 
his ardent patriotism and winning temperament. Major 
Redmond was a deservedly popular Member of the 
House of Commons, possessing much of the wit and jollity 
for which his countrymen are famous. Only a few weeks 
ago he made his last speech at Westminster, one that will 
be long remembered. The central idea of his plea was that 
“while English and Irish soldiers are suffering and dying side 
by side, must the eternal conflict between the two nations 
go on? In the name of God,” he said, in an impassioned 
passage, ‘‘ we here who are perhaps about to die, ask you to 
do that which largely induced us to leave our homes, that 
which our fathers and mothers taught us to long for, that 
which is all we desire to make our country happy and 
contented.” No more fitting monument to the memory 
of this gallant soldier could be erected than an agreement 
among all parties to unite in securing the fulfilment of this, 
his last wish. 


SUCH crop reports as have appeared in the daily papers 

have been more sanguine than the facts justify. The 
truth is that the year has been a very deceiving one. It 
began as thorgh meaning to bring disaster with it. Then 
after the long frosts there was a wonderful recovery in May 
and cultivators who had looked forward at the best to half 
a crop began to imagine that there might be at least an 
average one. But the season was not stage managed with 
consistency. The good weather came too late for a very 
vital improvement to take place in the wheat, which has 
come up very thin and patchy. The Board of Agriculture 
is right in estimating that the crop cannot be more than 
an average and may fall short of it. Every owner of grass- 
land was rejoicing till the middle of Mav in the belief that 
the crop was going to be splendid, but June dissipated some 
of these dreams. The continued sunshine induced the 
grasses to flower and ripen prematurely, so that there cannot 
now be a really good crop, even if rain were to come down 
like it did at Noah’s flood. In the garden it was the same 
May produced a most splendid exhibition of blossom. The 
fruit to a large extent set, but then, according to reports 
we have had from several quarters, it began to drop off ; 
and the bumper crop has passed away in a dream. 


WE are afraid that in regard to the provision of sugar for 

jam the Focd Production Department has fallex into 
the Government vice of beirg too late. In well informed 
quarters doubt is expressed whether the sugar will be forth- 
coming at all or not, and in any event it is not believed that 
supplies will be available for at least four weeks to come. 
This mears, of course, that the sugar will have arrived too 
late for making gooseberry jam and strawberry jam, while 
possibly there may still be half a crop of raspberries to deal 
with. It will be a very great disappointment to numbers 
of people who have been building hopes on receiving from the 
Government, vid the grocer. special supplies of sugar for jam- 
makirg. Of course, if the weather keeps hot and dry 
as it is just now, the fruit will be so good that there will be a 
temptation to eat it without cooking or other preparation— 
no bad way of dealing with fruit in crdinary times, but ill- 
suited to provide for a war scarcity. 


MRS. KEYSER has taken advantage of her return to 

Paris to interview Dr. Schaer on the methods which 
he has successfully used for drying fruit and vegetables. 
A very instructive account of the conversation will be found 
in another part of the paper. Dr. Schaer is an enthusiast 
about fruit and declares that as a nutrient one pound of 
dried fruit is equal to two pounds of meat. It will be new 
to many people in this ccuntry that after beirg baked from 
five to fifteen minutes in a hot oven, apples, pears and stone 
fruit can be laid upon wicker trays and the sun will finish the 
business of dryirg them. Dr. Schaer has a plan fcr estab- 
lishing a whee’ed stove oft. by 6ft. for perambulating the 
country and dryirg the peasants’ fruit and vegetable crops 
as it gces. We hope something of the same kind will be 
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tried in this country, even though the climate is not so good 
for the purpos. as that of France. 


WE: hope that experiments will be made with Dr. Schaer’s 

system, as, if successful, it would make sure of the supply 
for domestic purposes. There is machinery in this country 
also fcr drying on a huge scale for supplying the Army. 
Between these there is room for a third type, and that is a 
drying plant that will enable crchardists and small growers 
to utilise their surplus fruit and vegetables. Two very capable 
men have been asked to crganise a system of this kind for 
the south-eastern counties. They have at their disposal a 
good drying plant in the shape of the oast houses that exist 
for the drying of hops, which, in view of the reduced consump- 
tion of beer, will not be in great demand this year. There is 
not much time to do the organising, but if the County War 
Agricultural Committees take the matter in hand, they might 
help very considerably towards the production of stores of dried 
food that would be of the utmost value in the coming winter. . 


MAGPIES. 
Kiss your hand ! 
Across the garden and wintry land 
A sudden magpie has taken flight, 
White as the moon, and black as the night, 
Trailing a tail as long as despair 
Through the air. 


Ah, my dear! 

These portents make us both laugh and fear 
White as longing, and black as grief— 
Alone in the branches bare of leaf— 

One for sorrow—I wish he were shot ! 

Heed him not. 


Keep good heart ! 

It’s a long, long winter; but spring must start. 
When the haggard frost shall cease to destroy, 
Then the magpies will be two for joy, 

White as your hand, and black as your hair. 


Don’t despair ! 
NeEiL East. 


MANY readers of Country Lire are by now familiar with 

the wonderful record of scenes connected with the 
great war which is being published monthly for the Govern- 
ment under the title of The Western Front, and will soon 
make its appearance as a volume. Some of Mr. Bone’s 
original drawings have already been exhibited at 144, New 
Bond Street, but the second exhibition, just opened at 
the same gallery, far surpasses the first in interest. After 
some weeks of work at home, the artist went out again to 
the front skortly after Easter, and, in the longer days and 
stronger light of spring, ke has predvced a surprising number 
of large and finished drawings of tke highest merit. Vivid 
pictures of the battle for Lers under a lowering sky obscured 
by smoke, sad and moving reccrds of the ruined towns of 
Bapaume and P¢ronne, of country chateaux and presbyteéres, 
and of the squalid heaps of earth and wreckage that once 
were rose gardens and fruitful crchards alternate with draw- 
ings of big guns in the making, in which the sheer weight 
and bulk of these giants are suggested with incomparable 


skill. 


A CORRESPONDENT has written enclosing a piece of 

brown bread which is presumed to be of coarser materials 
than the standard war bread, but purer in compcsition. 
But our correspondent asserts that this bread is never sold 
fresh, and that as soon as it is two days old it begins to have 
an extremely disagreeable odour, while at the same time 
the crumb of the bread grows soft. People who eat it 
complain that indigestion follows upon doing so as surely 
as night follows the day. His account of the impression ] -:o0- 
duced by srelling the bread is absolutely accurate. Similar 
b: ead is not sold in London; at any rate, the samp’es sert us 
are irom small towns and villages. Ti e Food Controller cannct 
te ignorant of the many coniplaints that are being made akcut 
the war bread. People do not object at all to it being 
coarser than they have been used to, but it seems to contain 
elerents of cecay. The loaf of which the sample we have 
written a-out wes part was made from what the taker catis 
‘Goverrment flour.” We are sending the sample to Lo-d 
Devonport, and hope that he will cause to te published an 
authoritative statement of the materials used in making 
war tread. Something in the mixture may explain its 
tendency to decay. 
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HAY MAKING 


See hay do look green 
See field ye rake clean. 
THoMAS TUSSER. 
“This branch of the rural art (haymaking) has by the farmers of 
Middlesex been brought to a degree of perfec.ion altogether unequalled 
in any other part of the Kingdom.”’—‘ MipDLETON’S SURVEY OF 
MIDDLESEX.” (First published in 1797.) 


T the present moment, when every farmer throughout 
the country is exercised to win his hay in the surest 
and most expeditious manner, it cccurred to me that 
it would be interesting to set before the public the 
metheds of the premier haymaking county of Great 

Britain as explained and exemplified by a practical farmer of 
to-day. In order to make sure of gettirg one of the best, 
I asked the advice of Mr. Crothall, the Executive Officer of the 
Middlesex War Committee, and he, after a talk with his 
colleagues, suggested Mr. Titus Barham of Sudbury Park. 
Mr. Barham, with characteristic mcdesty, explained that 
he is not in close first-hand touch with the practical work, 
which has to be delegated to a foreman; but he very kindly 
arranged fcr me to meet at his house Mr. Perrin, a notable 
hay farmer from the neighbcurhocd of Harrow. So we met 
and had a mcst interesting conversation, to which Mr. Barham 
made many shrewd contributions. His disclaimer of intimate 
personal knowledge is not to be taken too seriously. 

In looking over my notes, what strikes me most is that 
the art of saving hay exists altegether separate from the change 
of mechanical means. The mcdern hay farmer makes use 
of many lJabour-savirg devices unknown to his predecessors, 
but he holds a firm grasp of the principles so well understocd 
in the eighteenth century. I will give, as near as pcssible 
in Mr. Perrin’s own words, some nctes on his practice, and 
then a summarised account of what used to be done in the 
same county more than a century ago. The precess will 
be described from day to day, Mr. Perrin’s account of each 
being followed by John Middleton’s. 

First Day (TWENTIETH CENTURY). 

‘The previcus day’s cutting to be well shaken out by 
hand, if pcssible before breakfast. On no account let any 
machine go to work while the dew is on the grass. The 
wheels are bound to press some of the grass into the soil, 
leading ultimately to impurity and defects in the rick. 

‘Tf labour is not available, directly the dew is off, do so 
with Tedder, commonly called Haymaker. 

“In the afterncon single windrow. If the weather be 
fairly settled, this would do for the day. 

«But should it be a very drying day, it is often possible 
to put a horse rake or, better still, a side delivery rake 
in it at, say, four o’cleck and get it into small cocks. 

‘Tf a change in the weather is expected, it is of great 
importance to do this.” 


First DAy (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 


A word of intrcduction may be offered to make known 
our earlier authority. John Middleton was a farmer and 
surveycr whcse ‘‘ General View of the Agriculture of Middle- 
sex’ was drawn up for the consideration of the Board of 
Agriculture. It was a vourg but lusty Board in those 
days, with Sir John Sinclair as President and Arthur Young 
as Secretary. The survey was a notable contribution to 
the agricultural literature of the pericd, ard the section 
devoted to haymaking was reprinted in ‘‘ The Farmer's 
Calendar,” of which Arthur Young was Editor. What was 
thought of it may ke gleaned from the terms in which the 
author opened his Introductory Address to the Second 
Edition: ‘The first impression of this Work was spoken 
of in the Commens’ House of Parliament on Monday, 
December the third, 1798, by that illustrious States- 
man, the late Right Hon. William Pitt, in terms which 
were exceedingly creditable to me. It was also taken 
notice cf in the debates of the House of Peers. The 
mcst respectable of the Reviewers have written of it in terms 
of paregyric. The Compilers of the English Encyclopedias 
have extracted largely from it. The Writers on Agriculture 
have done me the honc ur cf copying whole pages; the mcre 
respectable of them have acknowledged it, and the others 
are not worth notice. The Editcrs of varicus Pericdical 
Publications have also drawn largely from the same scurce: 
but they are not expected to name the hives from which they 
obtain their sweets.” 

His matter-of-fact introduction reads now like the 
prelude to an eclcgue. When the grass is getting about 
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IN MIDDLESEX 


ready, the Middlesex farmer selects his mowers accordirg 
to the quantity to be mown and the time it is advisable 
to spend on it, “which having done he letts it out as 
piece work or to be mown by the acre.” A gocd hand at 
the scythe could do two acres a day, but the average was 
from one and a half to one and three-quarters. For each 
mower he employed five haymakers, men and women. 
‘Every part of the operation is done with forks, except 
clearing the ground, which is done with rakes, and loading 
the carts, which is done bv hand.”’ 

Nevertheless, his first day is very like that of his successor. 
Here it is described in his own words: “ All the grass mown 
before nine o’clock in the morning, is tedded, in which great 
care is taken to shake it cut of every lump, and to strew it 
evenly over all the ground. Soon afterwards it is turned, 
with the same degree of care and attention ; and if, from the 
number of hands, they are able to turn the whole again, 
they do so, or at least as much of it as they can, till twelve 
or one o'clock, at which time they dine. The first thing to be 
done after dinner, is to rake it into what are called single 
windrows ; and the last operation of the dav is to put it 
into grass-cccks.”’ 

As the mowers started at three o'cleck in the morning, 
there would be a.good deal of grass cut before nine o’cleck. 
To show the reason he prints a communication from Mr. Buck- 
nall, M.P., which might have been written by Mr. Barham 
yesterday. As it cannot fail to interest hay farmers, I quote 
it: ‘‘ Bv this regular method of tedding grass fer hay, the 
hay will be of a more valuable quality, heats more equally 
in the stack, consequently not so liable to damage, cr fire ; 
will be of greater quantity, when cut into trusses, and sel! 
at a better price ; tor when the grass is suffered to lay a day 
cr two before it is tedded out of the swath, the upper surface 
is so dried by the sun and winds, and the intericr part is not 
dried, but withered, so that the herbs Icse much, both as 
to quality and quantity, which are very material circum- 
stances, at the price hay now fetches at market. An instance 
in point: the physic gardeners who attend to their busiress, 
are very careful, in the proper and equally drying their herbs, 
and they find their account in it.” 

SEcoND Day (TWENTIETH CENTURY). 

«Yesterday's cocks to be broken out in single cr double 
rows as required at, say, ten o’clock. 

‘At eleven o’clock put in tedder (back action) when it 
will be ready for carting after dinner, or put into good big 
cocks, to be treated much the same way next day. 

‘IT always make a point to avoid what I call threshing 
the seeds or leaf off, which is so often done by the indiscrimi- 
nate use of high speed hay maker or tedder. 

‘But this, of course, applies only to the early grasses. 
If the seed is already lost the use of the haymaker makes no 
differer ce.” 

SECOND Day (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 

They did not fully appreciate the value of seeds in hay 
in 1790, but otherwise Mr. Middleton’s directions are in the 
same spirit : ‘‘ The besiness of this day commences with tedding 
all the grass that was mown the first day ajter nine o’cleck, 
and all that was mown this day befere nine o’clcck. Next, 
the grass-cocks are to be well shaken out into staddles (or 
separate plats) of 5 yards or 6 yards diameter. Ifthe crop should 
be so thin and light as to leave the spaces between these 
staddles rather large, such spaces must be immediately raked 
clean, ard the rakings mixed with the other hay, in crder to 
its all drying of an uniform colour. The rext busiress is to 
turn the staddles, and after that to turn the grass that was 
tedded in the first part of the morning, once cr twice, in the 
manrer described for the first day. This should all be done 
before twelve or ore o’cleck, so that the whole may lie to dry 
while the workpeople are at dinner. After dinner, the first 
thing to be done is, to rake the staddles into double windrows ; 
next, to rake the grass into s¢xg/e windrows ; then the double 
windrows are put into bastard-cccks; and lastly, the sirgle 
windrows are put into grass-cccks. This completes the work 
of the second day.” 

Tuirp Day (TWENTIETH CENTURY). 

“If any unloading, get it thrcugh early; and always 
keep the stackyard tidy, as in case of storms hay round 
stacks is most objectionable, and difficult, on account of rocm, 
to deal with. 

‘« All June, especially on rich land, it is necessary to give 
more time than later on to prevent overheating ; this is not 
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From ‘The Gentleman’s Recreation,” 1686. 
“4nd therefore to know when grass is fit to cut, look carefully upon it, and when you see the top thereof look brown and begin 
to bend the heads and that the ved honeysuckle flower begins to wither which will commonly bz cbout the middle or latter end 
of June, vou may conclude it ripe.” 
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The firtbookc entreating 


ript. tisbefhcut votunebefare tt wather , tuber chy you thal 
bhaucboth moze, and better Wey of if. Same; where they may 
outerflotue tt, bo tuaterit a bap bofore they cutit, tt cutteth bets 
ter after adetwte enening. 
RSG ODoe pournt grate in the like fort as pou doe Core? 
C ON O.Almott in the like fame fo7t,fome do bie hort iths, 
motoing it with one band : but Wwe here du bfe the cOmon great 
Sopthe, mowing with both our bandes, as 3 laide before , that 
Dates, and Warley, and (neh ctter like Cozne twas mptved : 
which Sithes toe vleto Mharpe with CAibetfones , 02 indrus 
ments of Wed d2efled With Sande. Whe Oralle being cutte, 
mutt be tel tedded and tarned in the Sommer, and not cocked 
tillit be nie sand if i¢chaunce to bee toctte tith raine , tt mutt 
not be tarned,til the bpper part be bted here is a measure to 
be died in waking of i¢-,<tbat' tt be not bad t. to Dzte , noz to 
greene, The one fopt,tf the tuice be nied bp, ferueth only fo2 lits 
ter x, theatber ( tw gréne and moitt) if it becarried into the 
Loft,rotteth,andthe bapour being oncr heated , falleth on fire ¢ 
burneth. Anodif fo bethe raine chaunce to fall bppon the Orafle 
that is nelve cut Doone , tftt be not Gurred , it takes not fomeqh 
barme : but if it be once turned, pou mul Gill be furring of if, 
othertwile it willrof. Wherfoze the bppermotk part befoze it be 
turned , mutt bee tuell d2ied With the Sunne andthe Winde: 
when itis dzted, ive lapit m Wwindzolwes, and then make it bp 
in Corkes,and after that inSpotves , which mult be tarp and 
pikeb in the toppe, the better to defend it from the raine twbich 
ifit Doe not fall, vet isit gad fo to doe ,- that they may fiweate in 
the fatd Spolwes, and digett twhatfoener moiftures ts in it.And 
therefore god bufbandes doe not lay it bp in their Loftes , till 
fuch time as tt hathfweate in the Féeloc. Grafle is commonly 
rmouedD tlwife a pere, in Mayor June, andagaineafter Pare 
ult: the fir motoing is counted the belt. Asfone asthe Pay 
16 of after the firft motwing, it would be overflowed (if pon map 
conuentently)to the ende the after (wath may be moved in Aus 
tumc, which they call in Latine Cordum. Jn the Dukedome of 
Spoleto, itis {aide thep motwe foure timesa perce , being dzie 
grounde , And Diucrs other places theple a pare, Medica may be 
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FROM ‘* FOURE BOOKES OF 
HUSBANDRIE,’” 1586. 
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so danger- 
ous when 
the stack is 
stem high.”’ 


TuirD Day 
18th CENT. 

“= habe 
grass mown 
and not 
spread on 
the second 
day, and 
also that 
mown in 
the early 
part of this 
day, is first 
{0 be 
tedded in 
the mcrn- 
ing; and 
then the 
grass-cocks 
are to be 
spread into 
staddles, as 
before, and 
the bas- 
tard cocks 
into stad- 
dles of less 
extent. 
These lesser 
staddles, 
though last 
spread, are 
firstturned, 


then those which were in grass-cocks; and next the grass 
is turned once or twice before twelve or one o’clock, when 


the people go to dinner as usual. 


If the weather has proved 


sunny and fine, the hay which was last night in bastard- 
cocks will this afternoon be in a proper state to be carried ; 
but if the weather should, on the contrary, have been cool 
and cloudy, no part of it probably will be fit to carry. In 
that case, the first thing set about after dinner, is to rake 
thit which was in grass-cocks last night into double wind- 
rows; then the grass which was this morning spread from 
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yay 


the swaths 
into single 
windrows. 
After this, 
the hay 
which was 
last night 
in bastard- 
Cocks is 
made up 
into full- 
sized cocks, 
and care 
taken to 
rake the 
hay up 
clean, and 
also to put 
the rakings 
upon the 
top of each 
cock. Next, 
the double 
windrows 
are put into 
bastar d= 
cocks, and 
the single 
windrows 
into grass- 
cocks, as on 
the preced- 
ing days.” 
Middle- 
ton gives a 
fourth day, 
but old and 
new agree 





story 
iscovered and 
lagd Open 
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FROM “SYSTEMA AGRICULTUR,” 1669. 
that, with luck in regard to weather, hay should be carried 
on the third day after being cut. At any rate, extension 
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Not far from thence fee other Walks and Rows 

Of Cyder-fruits, mear wato which there flows 

A Gliding Stream 5 the mext place you difcovcr 

Is where St. Foyn, La Lucern, Hops, avd Clover 
Are propagated: Near usto thofe Fields , 

Stands.a large Wood, Maft, Fewel, Timber yields, 
4n yonder Vale bard by the River flands 

4 Water-Engine , which the Winde commeancs 

To firtilize the Meads, on th’ other fide 

4 Perfian Wheel # plac’t both large and wide 
To'th farse intents Them do the Fields appear 
Cloathed with Corn, and Grain, for th’ cafuing Tear, 
The Paftures fivcks with Bealts, he Downs with Sheep, 
The Cart, the Plough, and all, good order keeps 
Plcuty uato the Husbandiman, amd Gains 


been for so 
long a time 
customary 
to sell the 
crop. Land- 
lords used 
to be very 
particular 
to enforce 
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straw or hay should be put back as manure, and if hay were 
sold manure had to be bought. Mainly, then, hay was grown 
for home consumption, and hence a certain carelessness about 
appearances and general perfection. As Mr. Perrin says: 

“A good many do not trouble very much about making 
at all, especially those that intend using it themselves, but 
just turn it about and trust to the weather to make it or 
spoil it, mostly the latter. I consider it must be better 
for your own cattle to have good stuff, even if it costs a 
little more. It takes a g»0d manager to get up any quantity 
of good hay in a given time. Two days’ carting, according 
to strength, is sufficient enough cut at a time.”’ 

Again, how particular he is on raking the ground. Even 
in Middleton’s time, as we have seen, it was recognised that 
careless raking led to a depreciation of selling value. Mr. 
Perrin said : 

“Raking the Ground, the best plan is to horse rake 
between rows ready for carting with the exception of the 
horse track, and let man or woman follow with drag rake. 
This is the best way, but rather more expensive. On the 
other hand, the horse rake can be put on a few hours 
after cutting and coijlecting in rows for another load. This, 
of course, means going over the ground twice. 

“T am sorry that a great many through different causes 
leave raking for several days, with the result that it gets 
like straw and always shows sticking in a rick, and would 
spoil any chance of getting a show crop of hay.” 

Mr. Perrin is a great believer in modern labour-saving 
machinery, but some popular practices he does not at all 
favour. In the North of England and in Scotland it is 
customary to form the hay into pikes or miniature hay- 
stacks, each about the dimension of a load, so that other 
work can be got on with, such as weeding and singling. 
This would never do where the farmer, determined on succeed- 
ing, must work to the highest standard. Hay barns were 
in great favour a hundred years ago. In the neighbourhood 
of Harrow, Hendon and Finchley there used to be great 
barns capable of holding thirty, fifty, or even a hundred 
loads of hay. <A successor to them was the Dutch barn, but 
Mr. Perrin likes neither as well as the open air, it being true 
to-day as of yore that “ there are no haystacks more neatly 
formed, nor better secured than those of Middlesex.”” Nor 
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does he care for artificial ventilators, but his trust is place 
in having a foundation to his rick of perfectly won hay which 
will not heat. If there is anv about which the smallest 
doubt is entertained, he gets it near the top. 

Reference must be made to one subject on which he 
is sore, and that is the thoughtlessness of the holiday-making 
crowds who swarm out Middlesex way on festivity bent. 
Particularly if there is a right of way across the meadow, 
they swarm over it unwitting and uncaring that the herbage 
they trample down is not only a main source of the tenant’s 
income, but food for the animals which provide him with 
meat and milk. The increasing disregard of law and property 
by these stranger revellers deserves the attention ot the 
County War Agricultural Committee. 

Let it be added that a main object in referring to an 
old authority so much is to show for what a long time Middle- 
sex has been a county which specialised on hay. As such 
it deserves a freer hand than it is getting from the Food 
Production Department, which is solicitous to get ploughed 
up the ten thousand acres or so which have been allotted 
as the contribution of Middlesex to out new three million 
acres. Every field laid down to grass since 1872 is the order of 
the day. But in regard to this a few words are said elsewhere. 

Except the full page illustration, which is from ‘‘ The 
Gentleman’s Recreation,” published in 1686, the illustra- 
tions to this article come from books in the choice agricul- 
tural library at Rothamsted, and I have to thank Dr. Russell 
and Miss Adam, the librarian, not only for permission, 
but for personal help in choosing the pictures. It will be 
seen that they come from rare sources. The full page is 
by Richard Blome, who, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, used many authors to write books that would carry 
his splendid pictures. The printed paragraph on hay-making 
is taken from “ Foure Bookes of Husbandrie, collected by 
M. Conradus Heresbachius, Councillor to the high and mightie 
Prince, the Duke of Cleue: containing the whole art and trade 
of Husbandrie, Gardening, Graffing, and planting, with the 
antiquitie and commendation thereof. Newly Englished and 
increased by Barnaby Googe Esquire, London 1586.”’ The title 
page is that of “Systema Agriculture,” published in 1669, and 
the rhyming explanation explains itself. The tailpiece is from 
the “ Giardino di Agricoltura,”’ published in Venice in 1592. P. 
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AUSTRIAN LEFT WING 


By F. Bownavtia. 


UINO CASTLE commands both the land roads and 
the sea roads: to its unrivalled natural advan- 
tages Duino owes its present importance, its past 
history. Of the first masters of the castle there 
is no direct record; tradition speaks of a vassal 

of Hugh of Provence, but of him nothing definite is known. 
A commemorative tablet, found in 1869, traces the first 
erection at least as far back as to the days of Diocletian, but 
the ruined walls which still stand on a precipitous rock jutting 
out to sea—one can hardly say whether united to or divided 
from the land by a narrow ledge—date back not further than 
the Middle Ages and cannot therefore be the structure hinted 
at on the Roman tablet. But-it is not at all unlikely that 


there was here a military outpost in the days of Rome con- = 


necting perhaps and guarding the road from Aquileia to the 
wall of the Empire. Later on, after the fall of the Empire 
and the inrush of the barbarians, the Patriarch of Aquileia 
became the Lord of the neighbouring lands, and a few houses 
rose under the protection of the fortress a little lower down, 
in the narrow plains of the Timavo. It is, however, certain 
that in the eleventh century the old castle was already erected 
and the few walls which now remain are sufficient to give 
one an adequate idea of the solidity of the construction as 


well as of its attractions for a warlike chief. Its lords seem 
to have followed throughout the generations a double purpose : 
to evade the authority of their feudal lords and to place all 
possible obstacies in the way of the development of the towns 
within easy distance. The lords of Duino preferred the ambition 
of the house of Austria to the democracy of the Republic and 
wedded themselves to the cause of the Duke, from whom they 
received territories in the Carso, in Carniola, Carinthia 
and Istria. 

They helped him to extend his powers by arming small 
ships and harrassing the maritime traffic which was carried 
on between Venice and the Venetian towns on the Istrian 
coast. For two years, however—1508 and 1509—Venice held 
Duino, but with the League of Cambrai the Austrian again 
came to hold the bridge between the two Italian provinces. 
The Duke of Austria, although he was also nominally the 
protector of Trieste, did not bestir himself to prevent 
sanguinary disputes between his friends at Duino and the 
city which looked upon him as a kind of condottiere 
paid to provide the soldiery in case of need, and who was 
not to meddle in the affairs of the city. The fight between 
the lords of Duino and the Trieste authorities lasted much 
longer. 
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At the beginning of the fifteenth centurv the castle 
fell to the Walsee family, and under their rule the antagonism 
between the city and the castle was carried to an extreme 
pitch. The Walsee family arrogated to themselves the right 
of nominating parish priests in districts which belonged 
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FROM MUNSTER’S COSMOGRAPHIA (1550). 


An ancient map of the scene of the Italtan offensive. 


geographically and politically to Trieste. Finding opposi- 
tion, they resorted to every conceivable form of violence 
and reprisal against which even the skill of Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini was of no avail. When the latter decided to 
carry the tale of his wrongs to the Emperor the Walsee lay 
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in wait for him, and the future Pope owed his safety to the 
swiftness of his horse. Of this sordid history of bloody 
rapine a record is kept in the archives of the new castle. 
Of the first masters of the place the new castle bears no 
trace. It reminds one at every step of the family of the 
Counts Torriani, a celebrated Lombard family famous in 
Milan before the Visconti came into power. The Della 
Torre succeeded the Walsee in 1587. The portraits in the 
picture gallery are all of the Torriani family. The Torriani 
arms are well in evidence everywhere. The defences of the 
castle are remarkable. Before the days of heavy artillery 
it must have been considered impregnable. On the land 
side the castle is surrounded by a double girdle of walls, 
while the inner buildings are still further protected by another 
massive wall. The interior gives the impression of the 
somewhat heavy Medicean villa. Architecturally, however, 
partly through a fault of the original design intended, perhaps, 
more for warlike purposes than for a harmonious effect, 
and partly through injudicious restoration, there is no homo- 
geneity. The living rooms would suggest the sixteenth 
century, but the outer ornaments, the windows and portals 
are apparently the work of a much later period. Only about 
fifty years ago the last descendant of the Torriani family 
married Prince Hohenlohe and brought the castle in dowry. 
She was the last possessor of Duino who looked upon the 
castle as her home. She was also a keen student of Italian 
literature, and herself wrote a few romantic pieces of poetry 
not devoid of some charm. 

At the present moment the Castle of Duino has an 
importance such as it never had in the days when its masters 
were the terror of the countryside. For it is here that 
after their retirement from Monfalcone the Austrians fixed 
the pivot for the left wing of their army. Its walls cannot 
keep out the shells of modern guns as they withstood the 
early mortars, but the natural advantage of the situation 
still gives Duino a considerable military value. It forms 
the extreme spur on the south of the Hermada, the last 
bulwark between the Italian lines and Trieste. 





CONCERNING THE SWALLOW 


By Oswa.p J. WILKINSON. 


FLICKER of steel blue glittering wings and a 
swallow alights upon the boathouse ridge. It is 
late spring. I sit on a rough-hewn log by the shores 
of a Cheshire mere surveying the gradual unfolding 
of the pageant of spring, enchanted by the ex- 
quisite beauty of the scene. The mirrored surface of the 
lake reflects in its bosom vegetation of almost tropical 
luxuriance. Rhododendrons clothed in a blaze of crimson, 
and the feathery delicate green of the larch, oak and beech, 
raise their massive heads, sweeping the water’s edge and 


beds of reeds with their lowermost branches. From afar 
comes the harsh cry of the great crested grebe as it calls 
to its sitting mate among the reeds, and from which may be 
heard the not unmusical and never-ceasing song of the reed 
warbler. A kingfisher flashes past, swift and direct of flight, 
with his shrill metallic whistle, carrying in his beak some fish 
with which to feed his mate. It is indeed good to 
be alive on such a day and in such a place. The 
corner of the mere where I sit is quiet and sheltered. Here 
may be'seen myriads of gnats, in masses, on the water's 





BEAKS HALF OPEN, THROATS BULGING WITH FOOD FOR THEIR YOUNG. 
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made thee i 
brave the f 
dangers of 
land and sea. 
to sojourn 
here awhile ? 
Knowest 
thou the 
Oo fan gic 
groves of 
S ain ny 
Spain? Per- , 
haps the ’ 
cedars of the: 

] 
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surface. 
This is the 
swallow’s 
feeding 
ground. My 
little friend 
o f t he 
chestnut 
throat has 
just alighted 
8tter. ea 
speil of 
feeding from 
that in- 
exhaustible 
supply of 
insect life, 
and as I 
survey him 
seated there 
he lifts up 
his tiny 
head to 
heaven 
and calls. Thou cer- 
ee Os a < THE PREENING SWALLOW. READY TO_ BEGIN. tainly are 
feet, feet- nee: 24 
a-feet-feet,”’ he cries to what may be his mate. Swallows thy appointed time. The main purpose of life, the propaga- 
are passing in and out of the boathouse the whole _ tion of thy kind, has doubtless drawn thee hither. Yet that 
day long, for there is much serious business on hand. is not thy sole mission, thrice welcome creature. Were it 
Many nests are being built, and I know one tiny nest not for thy presence here at the bidding of the Creator we 
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Levant are 
not unknown 
to thee, the- é 
Nile and 1 
Congo, or the 
Naal and 
OrTranxere 
Rivers of 
5S 6 aw t 
Ad gaica ? 
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FIRST RUNNING THE BEAK DOWN THE BREAST NEXT UNDERNEATH THE WING. 


beneath that self-same ridge, beautifully lined with silky should be sore distressed by the insect hosts, brought to life 
feathers and containing five helpless baby swallows by the warm influence of the summer sun.” 

They are too small as vet to take much food, and their Few creatures are better known to the inhabitants of 
mother broods them for a time until their eves are opened and __ these islands than the swallow (Hirundo rustica). Its habit 
they can gaze with wonderment on the new world before them. — of attaching itself to the dwellings of man makes it familiar 
Mean - to evervone. 
while her Each and 
mate sits every vear 
upon the it arrives on 


ridge, happy these shores. 
and con- 
tent. He 
compels 
one’s atten- 
tion, and 
one may 
address one’s 
thoughts 
to him thus: 
‘“*Whence 
hast thou 
come, _ steel 
blue morsel, 
and why? 
What mys- 
terious 
influence 
has drawn 
thee to these 
shores, and 
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WINGS AND LEGS. 


with unfail- 
ing regularity 
in the open- 
ing davs of 
April, and 
by many is. 
regarded as. 
the true 
harbinger of 
spring. Who 
can resist 
expressing 
their delight 
on seeing the: 
first swallow 
of the vear 
circling over- 
head in the 
clear blue 
sky of an 
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April morning, and who is there that can mistake its graceful 
form and flight ? 

“ The swallow,” says Davy, “is one of my favourite 
birds, and a rival of the nightingale, for he cheers my sense 
of seeing as much as the other does my sense of hearing. 
He is the glad prophet of the year, the harbinger of the 
best season ; he lives a life of enjoyment among the loveliest 
forms of Nature. Winter is unknown to him, and he leaves 
the green meadows of England for the myrtle and orange 
groves of Italy and for the palms of Africa.” 

It may be stated with every confidence that we welcome 
its arrival, regret its departure, and admire its behaviour 
with an intensity rarely bestowed on any other species. 
If you should be asked for an explanation, we may be at a 
loss to explain in precise terms. One is compelled to admira- 
tion for its graceful flight as it skims the surface of our lawns 
and terraces, ever changing in direction, first to the right, 
then to the left, upwards or downwards, with unerring 
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very late in the year, but it may be aecepted that it is far from 
probable that any swallow succeeds in surviving the rigours 
of our English winter even on the South Coast. I have 
known young swallows to be in the nest at the end of Septem- 
ber, and house-martins even at the close of October; but 
such birds would assuredly migrate before the November 
fogs. As the staple food of swallows is winged insects, and 
is all secured on the wing, it must be obvious that owing 
to the almost complete absence of such life in the winter 
months a swallow which chanced to remain would probably 
not survive any length of time. 

Swallows are notoriously attached to their nesting sites 
year after year, and several instances have been recorded of 
birds ringed in a district one year returning to the same 
place the following spring, after a long journey of several 
thousand miles over seas. Swallows ringed in England 
have also been captured in Natal, which goes to show how 
far they travel backwards and forwards to their nesting 
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THE SWALLOW ALIGHTING. 


accuracy, by an almost imperceptible variation of the angle 
at which its wings are held. A gentle flicker of the wings 
suffices for a reversal of direction, as it perceives some dainty 
morsel, and, turnmg its head from side to side, seizes gnats 
by a series of lightning movements, too quick for us to count. 
Its speed at all times is under full control, for a swallow’s 
food is all secured when the bird is on the wing. The flight 
oi the swallow .is the poetry of motion. The bird is the 
living embodiment of simple beauty, grace and delicacy ; 
it is an ecstasy on the wing. 

Gilbert White of Selborne wrote a famous monograph 
on the swallow which may be regarded as one of the finest 
examples of bird biography ever written. In the days of 
Gilbert White, however, the problem of migration was imper- 
fectly understood, and White himself was undecided as to 
whether all swallows migrated. He considers it not im- 
probable that the young birds might remain behind and hiber- 
nate in holes in trees, and so on. Some of them do remain 
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A NICELY JUDGED LANDING. 


sites. Swallows, as a rule, are double brooded, and each pair 
will have eight or nine young ones in the course of a season. 

One of the most remarkable sights to be witnessed in 
August and September is the flocking of the swallows, old 
and young, prior to their departure. Country dwellers 
where extensive reed and osier beds occur in the river valleys 
may witness the thousands upon thousands of birds which 
come there, from far and near, to roost for the night. For 
an hour prior to sunset they commence to congregate, circling 
overhead, twisting and twirling in every conceivable direction 
over the osier tops, a seething mass of swallows. As the sun 
disappears beneath the horizon the whole company rises 
en masse for a final sporting frolic, then, as the blood red orb 
disappears from view, they fall like stones. In a few minutes 
not a bird is to be seen. From the innermost recesses of the 
vegetation comes the twittering from a thousand hidden 
throats, lasting for several minutes until twilight gives place 
to night and all is quiet. 
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“WOLLATON HALL-ILE 
NOTTINGHAM, : 


THE SEAT OF 


LORD MIDDLETON. 





N 1834 Sir Geoffrey Wyatt ‘ took down the decayed 
wainscot in the Hall” at Wollaton, what time he was 
employed by the sixth Lord Middleton “to more or 
less remodel the House’s interior.” It was then that 
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FACADE FROM WEST. 


the lattice- work was removed from the windows, the 
old staircases done away, and I know not what other 
vandalisms committed. The present servants’ hall, house- 
keeper’s room, etc., were added, though it must _ be 
admitted that they 
do not intrude them- 
selves into any of the 
obvious views of the 
house. Lenton Lodge 
and the camellia 
house already referred 
to were other addi- 
tions made under the 
same auspices. The 
existing panelling in 
the hall is presumably 


Wyatt’s, uninterest- 
ing but not seriously 
harmful. It forms a 


background for pic- 
tures, and other large 
canvases are hung 
against the stone 
wall surfaces higher 
up. It takes a large 
picture to be of any 
effect in such a 
position. Other 
paintings hang against 
the wainscot all 
round—among them 
that old view of the 
house, temp. William 
and Mary, already 
referred to, and two 
precious full length 
portraits of sixteenth 
century date. The 
name of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, the ex- 
plorer, is attached to 
one of these, nor 
does the stout 
knight’s aspect deny 
the attribution. It 
is a replica of his 
portrait at Greenwich. 


This might well be 


such as he. The 
companion portrait, 
apparently painted 


by the same artist, 
looks like that of a 
contemporary lawyer, 
but it is only a wild 
stretch of imagina- 
tion that can see in 
him that Sir Richard 
Willoughby who acted 
for a time as Lord 
Chief Justice in the 
days of Edward III. 
There is said to be a 
duplicate of the navi- 
gator among the pic- 
tures at Greenwich, 
identically named, but 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STAIRCASE CEILING. 


Painted during the minority of Francis Willoughby, son of the philosopher. 


NORTH STAIRCASE BY GEOFFREY WYATT. 
Painted walls and ceilings attributed to Verrio or Laguerre. 
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established .its identity. 
It has much in common 
with the portrait of Sir 
Martin Frobisher in the 
Bodleian, by Cornelis Ketel, 
dated 1577; but Ketel did 
not come to England till 
1573, so could not have 
painted Sir Hugh. The 
costume is almost precisely 
that worn by young Philip 
and Robert Sidney in the 
double portrait at Pens- 
hurst of about the same 
date as Frobisher’s. Sir 
Hugh’s canvas coat, sewn 
with horn plaques, is at 
Wollaton. The screen is 
not, as generally, of wood, 
but a solid stone structure 
elaborately adorned with 
sculptured detail. It car- 
ries a little old organ in a 
contemporary case. The 
hall is furnished as a sit- 
ting-room with picturesque, 
if not very rare, furniture 
against the walls. The great 
width makes this encroach- 
ment on the central space 
inappreciable. 

Wollaton is not the 
museum of precious furni- 
ture and other heirlooms 
which its long continuous 
possession by a_ wealthy 
family would lead one to 
expect. The reason is that 
twice over its accumula- 
tions have been depleted 
when the title and entailed 
properties passed to the 
legal heir and the movables 
were in the main left to a 
second wife—a procedure 
even more disastrous than 
modern death duties. In 
this way all kinds of trea- 
sures of plate and what 
not, as well as_ lands, 
vanished, and the furnish- 
ing and plenishing had to 
be begun over again. More- 
over, Wollaton was not the 
only great house of the 
Willoughbys. They had 
Middleton,  Kinsbury, 
Coventry, Woodlands, and 
others beside, and so their 
movable possessions were 
scattered and not always 
carefully guarded. Never- 
theless, there are many 
good pieces of furniture in 
different rooms and much 
that is picturesque. Some 
of the best pieces are in 
the saloon, which we enter 
from the hall on the side 
opposite the porch—a 
pleasant sitting-room of 
moderate dimensions whose 
windows command a beau- 
tiful view. Here are a pair 
of admirable lacquered 
commodes, made in the 
West in the eighteenth 
century and sent to Japan 
for their rich decoration. 
Here, too, is a_ richly 
carved and gilt side table 
and a large panel of 
walnut excellently inlaid 
with the crest and mono- 
gram of the owner. It 
has been recently rescued 
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and fitted up as a table. There are also several more 
very good pieces of furniture in this delightful room. 
Neither it nor any other room in the house is of very 
large size in proportion to the great hall, which, in 
fact, occupies so much space as somewhat to restrict the 
available area, but the sacrifice is well worth while and is 
amply repaid by the stateliness and charm of the hall itself. 
A room on the ground floor is used as dining-room, but the 
original dining-room was a larger chamber upstairs, now cut 
up into bachelors’ cubicles.. Upstairs also was the old drawing- 
room, quite superseded for modern use by the hall and saloon. 
My memory of the bedrooms is confused, as, in fact, is their 
planning, the means of access to them being very irregular, 
and one being in some cases only accessible through another. 

Two main staircases give access to the first floor. Both 
suffered severely at the hands of Sir Geoffrey Wyatt, who 
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is responsible for their rather insignificant ironwork railings. 
tach staircase occupies a square hall. The ceilings of both 
and the walls of one are decorated with paintings of much 
pretension, attributed to Verrio or Laguerre. They were 
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done during the minority of Francis, son of the philosopher. 
Verrio was “‘ master gardener’? to Charles II and painted 
decorations at Windsor, Burghley, Chatsworth and Hampton 
Court. Laguerre, a godson of Louis XIV, was more ubiquitous 
and worked in a number of English country houses. The 
reputation of both has suffered from Pope’s contemptuous 
line, ‘‘ Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre,” 
and from change in public taste. They were very clever 
workmen ; indeed, less accomplished artists could neither 
have designed nor executed such ambitious and multitudinous 
compositions as they handled with ease. Time and restorers 
have dealt rather hardly. with the Wollaton examples. 

Over the great hall is a room of equal area, called Bedlam, 
only approachable by a long, steep and narrow winding stair- 
case, or by a shorter one from the leads. Its windows com- 
mand glorious views, whence its modern designation, the 
Prospect Room. The old name did not insult its intended 
occupants, but merely referred to the beds used to accommo- 
date the numerous retainers who accompanied well-to-do 
guests in former days. Now it excellently serves as a museum, 
wherein are gathered a miscellany of interesting objects, 
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prominent among them being the wooden structures of two 
eighteenth century carved mahogany bedsteads. One is 
delicately canopied with light and graceful foliation ; a good 
piece of Chippendale, date about 1760, I imagine. The crest- 
ing of the other is an earlier and more complicated piece of 
carving ; but whether posts and canopy are of the same 
date appears questionable. I ought to have mentioned, 
as in the library downstairs, two interesting if not very beauti- 
ful cabinets made for the philosopher to hold his collections, 
and still containing them; also one of those chairs made so 
that you can sit to-hind to-fore and lean forward on the back 
while a bookrest holds your volume conveniently. Several 
such exist, but who invented and made them is not common 
knowledge. Bedlam also contains part of the singularly large 
collection of old costumes which is one of the Wollaton glories. 
They go back to Elizabethan days and earlier, and all clothed 
members of the Willoughby family in their time. Some of 
them are here set up on frames; more are in chests, but 
the best and most precious specimens are exhibited on loan 
at the Nottingham Museum. Many pieces already treasured 
in her day are described by Cassandra Duchess of Chandos. 

Without free illustration, here impossible, it avails 
nothing to print a list or to describe at any length the pictures 
which are distributed all over the house. Best of them are 
the family portraits, of which the series is very complete. 
Unfortunately, I have lost my notes on them, but cannot 
easily forget the oval half-length of Francis Willoughby 
the philosopher with his intelligent face, long hair, sober 
dress and large Cromwellian collar, nor the delicate features, 
pointed beard and piercing eye of his father, painted in 1661 
at the age of seventy-two. These are likenesses by Lely, 
Cornelius Jansen and others of greater or less note. 

In our view of the saloon the peer on the end wall is the 
fourth Lord Middleton, by Romney. He hangs between 
Wissins’ Prince of Orange and his wife, afterwards William III 
and Mary. On the right, facing the window, is the first lord. 
The second, painted by Reynolds, does not appear (except 
the legs of him) in any of our photographs. Half a dozen 
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of the portraits were in the well remembered Tudor Exhibi- 
tion. The intelligent reader who has some familiarity with 
the great English country houses can imagine the rest. He 
will likewise be able to fill out the rooms with the china, 
the ornaments, the knick-knacks, often very precious, which 
can find no mention here. The glory of our great houses 
is not the mere buildings, however fine in themselves, but the 
fact that they are, and for generations have been, inhabited 
by successive generations of a single family, each leaving 
its memorial behind it in the shape of things actually 
used in daily life and thus expressing the occupations, 
the tastes and the requirements of a particular stage of 
civilisation. MARTIN Conway. 





THE DESERTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
(A War Vacancy.) 
The tall trees fan themselves in the heat ; 
There is not a cloud in the sky. 
No sound is heard save the drowsy beat 
Of the gnats’ winged revelry. 


The very air seems drugged with sleep, 
And afar through its shimmering net 

The shadowy hill tops flicker and peep 
In a moving picture set. 


The deer take sanctuary under the shade 
Or deep in the water stand ; 

Beneath the sun’s fierce fusillage 
The Park is a ‘‘ No man’s land.”’ 


The rose-trees languish under the drought ; 
The tired creeper sags ; 

Alone the irises hold out 

; Amid the drooping flags. 


The old house dozes away in the blaze, 
In its solitude silent and stern, 

And dreams of the glories of bygone days, 
And the race that will never return. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, 
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SUMMER DAYS IN A WAR HOSPITAL 


HE coming of summer 
is appreciated in the 
community which in- 
habits a war hospital. 
As the days lengthen 
more and more of the hospital’s 
life begins to transact itself 
out of doors. Many a time 
have I helped to carry a 
patient, bed and all, from his 
ward on to the adjacent lawn. 
Here he may lie and _ bask 
from morning till evening, with 
‘“‘ Sister’s ’’ umbrella rigged to 
keep the sun off his face. 
Convalescents shift their table 
at meal-time into the open air. 
Our Australians in particular 
welcome the warmth. The 
winter tried them sorely. 
During the dark months they 
spent much of their time 
huddled around the ward 
stoves, and the more nearly 
red-hot those stoves could be 
made the better they were 
pleased. The advent of a 
snowstorm of course de- 
lighted them. Many had 
never seen snow before. Ice, 
too, was a curiosity whose 
charm compensated for the 
discomforts caused by frozen 
pipes. But the novelty of 
these climatic vagaries soon 
wore off. The bleak thaws 
which followed were hard to 
bear. No one in our hospital 
is more stimulated by the 
crescendo of spring than the 
man from Australia; and 
summer’s fortissimo of heat, 
when over this suburb the 
atmosphere is too oppressive 
for the taste of the Londoner, 
is hailed by our Antipodeau 
guest as ‘“bonza’’ fine 
weather—to which assurance 
he may add his favourite 
note of admiration, ‘‘ Square 
Dinkum !' 
The war hospital of which 
I write is favourably situated 
for the enjoyment of summer 
by those patients who can 
either walk or propel them- 
selves in wheeled chairs. The 
hospital’s central building is 
set in the midst of park-like 
grounds. A large portion of 
those grounds is now covered 
by hut wards connected by 
corridors. (We have over 
sixty wards, which accommo- 
date close on 2,000 patients.) 
But though a quantity of 
space has thus been occupied, 
there is much left unspoilt. 
And in between each pair of 
wards a serviceable area of 
grass remains, which can be 
used for bowls—a game 
playable even by cripples. 
The hut wards possess this 
advantage over the three- 
storied main building, that 
they are on the ground level. 
You step straight from the 
back door of the ward on to 
the turf. There are no flights 
of stairs to descend—a serious 
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consideration’ to’ the 
individual ‘on 
crutches, but still 
more so to the man 
in a Wheeled chair. 
This latter gentleman 
can trundle himself 
rapidly up and down 
our hundreds of yards 
of corridors, and 
wherever there is an 
exit he can whirl out 
into the open. On 
visiting days you 
may descry a fleet of 
these mobile chairs 
gathered near the 
gate. Their occu- 
pants —some with 
trench feet, some 
with one leg, some 
with a wound which 
forbids walking— 
have transported 
themselves quite 
easily from wards 
perhaps a quarter of 
a mile away, coming 
straight from their 
own bedrooms,  un- 
aided, to meet’ the 
relatives who have 
promised to call on 
them. - The drive 
Which leads up to the 
front of the hospital 
is an impressive vista 
on a fine summer 
Sunday. The sentry 
opens the gate to 
visitors at 2 p.m. ; 
but long before that 
hour the patients in 
their “ blues” have 
assembled to wait for 
their friends’ arrival. 

All along the 
fringe of the drive- 
way these blue-clad 
figures,. many of 
them perched on the 
fence rails, make a 
brilliantly stippled 
frieze of colour con- 
trasted with the cool 
green of the lawn 
and the grey of the 
central building’s 
stone facade. An 
additional touch of 
picturesqueness is 
added by the fre- 
quent passage of 
sisters and_ proba- 
tioners, whose linen 
headdresses flutter 
daintily as_ their 
wearers hasten to or 
from their work. 
The whole coup @ il 
is exceedingly gay in 
its effect. The new 
comer entering the 
hospital _ precincts 
for the first time will 
be agreeably disap- 
pointed if he ex- 
pected to be sad- 
dened by the display 
of suffering. 

To be sure, the 
summer outdoor life 
at the 3rd London 
General Hospital ex- 
hibits few symptoms 
likely to gratify 
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the morbid. Visiting afternoons are, of course, mainly 
devoted to chatting—even courtship—beneath the trees or 
on the benches in the flower garden. But on other days 
we are by no means idle. All kinds of games are pursued with 
enthusiasm. 

Sometimes a band comes to play to us. It is en- 
circled on the lawn by an audience the like of which 
England could never have collected before the war; men 
from every county, men from every Colony, all linked by 
one bond—the fact that they have fought and been wounded 
in the Empire's cause. Stretched on the grass in every 
attitude of blissful relaxation they drink in the sunshine 
and the music. No one could be happier than they—and 
richly do they deserve this peaceful interlude in their great 
task. (Be it remembered that the majority of war hospital 
patients go back to the front to fight again. I have known 
of a man three times wounded and three times in our hospital. 
There will be many more such cases before the war is ended.) 
Sometimes our good friend, Mr. Howard Williams—whom we 
regard as the prince of entertainment providers — brings 
down from town an assault-at-arms by the members of the 
Metropolitan Police Force. These are notable occasions. 
Trestle tables groan beneath a huge tea; after this has been 
consumed we repair to the neighbouring paddock to witness 
the boxing contests. Boxing draws an eager audience. 
The men in blue are banked in tiers round the roped ring, 
sheltered by its screen of noble old chestnuts. Even patients 
prone on stretchers insist on being brought to witness the 
boxing. Every smallest detail of every fight is criticised— 
audibly. The N.S.A. itself could not congregate a more 
appreciative crowd than these wounded men who pack the 
paddock on one of our great afternoons of the boxing matches. 
The contests might continue till any hour of the night and 
their spectators would not weary. When they disperse to 
their wards to bed it is with difficulty that the night nurses 
can induce them to stop arguing about the technique of what 
they have seen and go to sleep. At the instant when Mr. 
Howard Williams hit on the idea of varying his excellent 
series of concerts with boxing matches, he discovered by an 
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inspiration the wounded soldier’s most joyous diversion. 
Pessimists who imagine that the noble art of self-defence is 
losing its popularity in England should come to the boxing 
shows at the 3rd London General Hospital, and they would 
be undeceived. Not even an only too close acquaintance with 
battlefield fighting can cure our fellow-countrvymen of their 
taste for the (sometimes hardly less gory) combats of the ring. 

To the sportsman it may seem an anti-climax, but 
I should be doing the versatility of our summer programme 
an injustice if I failed to mention that, as a foil to boxing, 
we have had a Shakespearean play done in the open air 
at the 3rd London General Hospital, and applauded by a 
‘packed house,” if the term be allowed for a locale whose root 
was the sky. ‘‘ Twelfth Night’? was the play, and very 
pretty it looked, staged in the hospital’s quadrangle with 
a background of ivy-covered walls. Again (just to show 
that we are not too “ highbrowed ’’), our park has harboured 
all the fun of the fair in the shape of cocoa-nut shies, Aunt 
Sallies, and other not too intellectual pastimes ; accom- 
panied by the inevitable tea party. There is something 
very moving about the naive Sunday School treat 
appearance of these tea- parties when we consider the 
scenes through which their merry guests have so latelv 
passed. The ranks of laughing faces, the school-bovish 
gusto with which cakes and fruits are consumed, the jollityv 
of the sports which follow—all seem infinitely remote from 
the thought of war and its horrors. On one occasion when we 
organised a gymkhana, and there was a blindfold competition 
for pinning the tail to the model of a pig, one of the rowdiest 
competitors did not have his eyes bandaged (and, incidentally, 
won the first award). An onlooking visitor, observing that 
no bandage covered the eyes of this competitor, asked the 
reason, and was taken aback to be told that the man was 
totally blind. “ But .... he was so amusing!” The 
exclamation expressed at once the amazement and the admira- 
tion inevitably telt by those who witness the frank and un- 
forced joie de vivre (the phrase is almost ironically appropriate) 
which characterises the summer amusements of the inmates 
of a war hospital. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Posthumous Poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Edmund Gosse and Thomas James Wise. (Heinemann.) 

WINBURNE en negligé may pass for a rough descrip- 

tion of these posthumous verses. They end with a 

piece called ‘‘ The Ghost of it,” which was found 

upon the reverse of one of the leaves of the manuscript 

ot “ By the North Sea.”” In that celebrated piece 

the poet is seen in full dress with his singing robe on. In 

the little parody he is more like what one used to find him 

at unexpected moments in his study at Putney. It is amusing, 
though an unconsidered trifle, and ends thus: 


Edited by 


Fame flutters in front of pretension 
Whose flag-staff is flagrantly fine, 
And it cannot be needful to mention 
That such beyond question is mine 
It’s plain as a newspaper leader 
That a rhymester who scribbles like me 
May feel perfectly sure that his reader 
Is sick of the sea. 
Mest worthy of serious consideration are the border ballads, 
in the composition of which much time was occupied during 
the last years of the last century, when the privileged visitor 
to The Pines often had the opportunity of hearing the poet. 
while still flushed with the inspiration of writing, sing, 
or rather chant, those compositions with the sing-song 
peculiar to himself that had the effect of advancing and 
retreating waves. Their poetic quality is not as high as is 
that of the more polished and really very modern Jacobite 
Ballads, such as “ The Jacobite Exile’s Farewell,” but they 
are very close and elaborate studies of the ballad as it appears 
in the “‘ Border Minstrelsy.” Mr. Gosse, in his excellent 
preface, says that in “ The Worm of Spindlestonheugh ” 
and “‘ Duriesdyke”’ the aboriginal Northumbrian accent is 
more closely reproduced than in any other imitation border 
ballad. We venture to express some doubt about that. 
Swinburne did not really discriminate between Northumbrian 
and Scot. The Northumbria1 would not say “ will gang 
to get broom,” but “will gaun.” Such words as “ ae,” 


“gin” and “‘ syne’ miss the Northumbrian accent altogether. 
“The Worm of Spindlestonhevgh 


” 


is thoroughly Northum- 


brian in legend and spirit, but even there the poet has missed 
the local patois. The Northumbrian does not talk about 
‘“owsen,” he would in past days have been called a Scottie 
if he used the interrogative ‘‘ whatten,” and he would not 
say ‘‘ thae stones,” but “ thon.” And we have never known 
how to show in print the pronunciation of ‘“ stone.”’ In 
broad Scots it is ‘‘stane,” and in Northumbrian it is approxi- _ 
mately “ stvin.”” This is only verbal criticism. The rough- 
ness and directness of the border ballad are admirably 
sustained in them. They will be read with pleasure now, 
even though times have greatly changed since those who 
were leaders in literary fashion—men like Rossetti, William 
Morris, Andrew Lang—were enthusiastic about the revival 
of the old border ballad. 

The most amusing pieces in the volume are those which 
Swinburne probably never thought of publishing, but which 
were dashed off for the amusement of a friend or relative. 
Among them is ‘ Sairey Gamp’s Roundel,” which Swinburne 
sent to his sister Isabel on February 19th, 1883, with a letter 
from which the following is a fragment : 


My dearest Abba, 

The preceding | urst of lyric song, in Sairey’s very best handwriting, 
was composed by that lady a day or two ago while dredging, and wrote 
down faithful before breakfast ; which she do hope it may give satigefaction 
to Mrs. Harris—whose ’Eaveuly dispogicion is well-beknown—and her family 
circle. 


Swinburne delighted in Dickens, as this letter would show if 
there were no other evidences, but the ‘‘ Roundel” is a 
most original and unexpected tribute : 


A baby’s thumb, the little duck’s, 

Is fitter food than crust or crumb, 

In baby’s mouth when baby sucks 
A baby’s thumb. 

It gives delight to all and some 

Who wish the child the best of lucks 

That ever to a child may come. 


Its mien is pleasanter than Puck’s, 

Its air triumphant, placid, dumb, 

Benignant, bland, when baby sucks 
A baby’s thumb, 
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Extremely amusing, too, are the lines ‘“‘To James McNeil 
Whistler,’ dated 1888. It is a very clever handling of 
“ Jimmy ” : 
Fly away, butterfly, back to Japan, 
Tempt not a pinch at the hand of a man, 
And strive not to sting ere you die away. 
So pert and so painted, so proud and so pretty, 
To brush the bright down from your wings were a pity— 
Fly away, butterfly, fly away ! 


Of the serious poems the two entitled ‘ Love and 
Sleep ”’ are deserving of a very high place among the author’s 
works. Swinburne has not written anything much finer 
than the first of these. Its atmosphere is as sweet and sad 
as that of a June evening when the sun is setting in gold and 
the western wind is dying : 

Let me forget a little space, 
O love, let love forget ! 
Or, if love will not let, 
Blind thou with hair and hands his eves and face ; 
Blind him and bind him, memory, tho’ he fret, 
And weep, and shift his place. 


Thou seest how well the old loves sleep, 
Each in a small sweet bed, 
With flowers at foot and head, 
Made out of griefs not grown enough to weep, 
And joys so young their lips are hardly red, 
And their hearts hardly leap. 


Watch lest they wake, sweet Memory; set 
A seal upon thy breath, 
As one that sorroweth ; 
And hide thine eyes, and thou, too, shalt forget ; 
And sleep shall Jead love by the hand to death, 
And life be quiet yet. 


“The White Maid’s Wooing” is beautiful, though the 
allegory is slightly obscure : 


“And how will you tame her, 
This mad maid of thine ? 
With kisses for seal, 
Or with gold for a sign? ”’ 


With a bit for the mouth, 
And a ring for the hand ; 

With a neck-chain of foam, 
Or a waist-chain of sand. 


With the wind for a seal, 
And the sun for a sign ; 

And so I will wed her, 
This white wife of mine. 


Pictures of Ruined Belgium, by Louis Berden, text by Georges Ver- 
davaine. (John Lane, 7s. 6d. net): and 
Invasion and War in Belgium, by Léon Van Der Essen, LL.D. 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 15s.). 
THOSE who wish to be acquainted with the truth concerning the atrocities 
committed by Germans in Belgium, should read both these books which 
contain facts collected independently by the respective authors, and proved 
by numerous witnesses. The first of the two contains seventy-two carefully 
drawn pen and ink sketches, while the painful story of Hun methods is printed 
in English and French, side by side. Kindness shown by Belgian doctors 
to German wounded was repaid by the grossest ingratitude, and the soldiers 
of the Kaiser, including officers, proved themselves to be savage as wild beasts. 
The author give: some rare exceptions, and in the fairest way comments most 
favourably on their conduct. He also relates that one of their officers, dis- 
gusted with some executions that had taken place, said, ‘‘ They are bound, 
just as I am, to carry out the commands that reach them from an exalted 
personage. If we did not carry out these death sentences we should be shot.” 
A paragraph worth noting is, ‘‘ How often in the Province of Namur did not 
the German soldiers tell the Belgian women, when th:y were mourning over 
the horrors that had been committed, not to weep, for they were not doing 
a quarter of the things they had been commanded to do. ‘ Commanded’ ! 
By whom? Clearly by the Supreme War Lord,” a statement tallying with 
the assertion of a German officer at Louvain. The author marks the difference 
between two Emperors—with reference to detestable crimes committed— 
William I ordered any soldier committing such a crime to be shot, William 
II permitted them to pass without a protest. He merely bestowed cruel 
epithets on the victims. What a distance Germany has travelled since 1870 ! 
William I would never have tolerated the misdeeds which William II approved, 
even if he did not command them to be committed. Dr. Van Der Essen’s 
book, in addition to relating facts concerning the inhuman conduct of the 
invaders, gives interesting details of how matters were managed to lead up 
to war; and he quotes what a well informed French author wrote in 1882: 
‘““The current opinion in German military circles to-day is that Belgian 
neutrality would not be respected in the event of a new conflict between 
France and Germany.’ Moreover, Germany had “ written her intentions 
in iron ” by constructing a series of strategical railways. And with regard to 
the atrocities Dr. Van Der Essen says they were committed in accordance 
with rules, in pursuit of a plan established in advance, with an intention 
perfectly clear and deliberate. It is pointed out, too, that the shelling of 
Namut with the monstrous pieces of artillery borrowed from the Austrians 
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constituted a cynical violation of the Law of Nations, for Austria- 
Hungary did not declare war on Belgium until August 28th, and until that 
day the Austrian Minister was residing at Brussels. The sieges of Liége, 
Namur, Antwerp, and the battle of the Yser, are all described at length, 
and will prove most interesting reading; tales of individual heroism are 
frequent ; and the account of the combat of Haelen, where cavalry took a 
prominent part, reads like an old time battle. It would be good that those 
persons who advocate peace without victory, should read both these books. 


IN THE GARDEN 


IMPROVING THE POTATO CROP. 

NORTHERN reader who has a very poor show of 

Potatoes asks: “Is it too late in June to retrieve the 

crop by planting tubers in the vacant places?” To 

this we reply, it is certainly not too late. We know of 

good gardeners, even in Southern Counties, who are 

still planting early Potatoes with every prospect of good results. 

The sets are well sprouted and each one planted with two strong 

shoots. Potatoes, and especially earlies, cannot do other than 

grow and mature quickly in ground which is now so warm and 

friable. Early Potatoes are irregular in many places, and the 

replanting of tubers even in June may make all the difference 
between failure and success. 

Hoeing Between the Rows.— Now that Potatoes are 
making rapid growth, it is most important to hoe frequently 
between the rows. It is not necessary, neither is it wise, to 
water Potatoes. Although watering is often recommended, 
I have never mct a successful gardener who has found it necessary 
to do so. The secret, if there be any secret in Potato culture, 
is to keep the hoe going. Do not be in too great a hurry to 
earth up the rows, but hoe between the rows on every possible 
occasion. Do not wait for weeds to appear, the object being to 
prevent their appearance and to keep the surface loose and fine. 

Should Growths be Thinned?—A question that is fre- 
quently being asked at the present time is, ‘‘ Should the shoots 
be thinned out when they appear through the soil?’ In the 
first place, if the sets have been properly sprouted and dis- 
budded as already advised, there would be no occasion to thin 
the shoots later. This reduces the number of small tubers to 
a root and correspondingly helps in the formation of larger and 
better tubers ; but when once Potatoes are planted, they should 
not be interfered with. We know that this is a debatable point 
among growers, and readers who are still in doubt should try 
thinning the growths on a few rows and note the result. 

Some varieties are now flowering, and another question 
that crops up annually is ‘‘ Should the flowers be removed ? ”’ 
Where practicable, ‘‘ Yes,’’ for the removal of flowers will assist 
tuberation. At the same time, it should be pointed out that 
it is not the flowers that exhaust the plant so much as the forma- 
tion of the fruits, and a singular thing about modern varieties 
is that they are not so much inclined to flower and produce 
“Potato balls ’’ as the older varieties. 

Earthing Up.—The tops should be about 6in. high before 
they receive the first earthing up, and the work should be repeated 
about three weeks later. The best too] for earthing up is 
either the draw hoe or the three-pronged hoe, the latter for 
preference, as it is less likely to injure the roots, and it is well 
to do this work in the evening when the tops close in. Before 
earthing up it is an excellent plan to apply a sprinkling of wood- 
ashes between the rows. At the same time the crop would receive 
great benefit from applications of superphosphate of lime (20z. 
per square yard) and sulphate of ammonia (10z. per square yard). 
Sprinkle this between the rows, forking it in 3in. or gin. deep, 
afterwards moulding up the Potatoes with the same soil. 

Spraying Potatoes.— The Potato suffers from a variety ot 
diseases, but the most common and most deadly enemy is 
the Potato disease, Phytophthora infestans. It first shows itself, 
usually about the middle of July, by means of greyish patches 
of various sizes on the leaves, particularly on the lower ones. 
The leaves curl up, forming on their under sides a_ whitish 
frost-like mould, eventually turning black and dying. The 
disease spreads like a pestilence, turning the haulms black and 
rotten in its trail. The sole object of spraying is to prevent 
infection. The disease may not appear, although the chances 
are that it will appear all too freely this year, as, owing to the 
Potato famine, many diseased tubers have been planted. Whether 
the disease appears or not, the Potatoes should be sprayed as a 
preventive and as an insurance against disease. 

There are many sprays now in use against disease, the 
best known being Burgundy Mixture, which is composed of 
carbonate of soda and copper sulphate; Bordeaux Mixture, 
made up of copper sulphate and lime; and Keeling’s Spraying 
Mixture (hydrated oxide of copper), which is sent out ready 
for use. 

Without going further into the question of spraying Potatoes 
we will here say that the Food Production Department, 72, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1., have organised a spraying 
campaign on sound business lines, suchas is not usually associated 
with a Government Department. A special staff has been 
appointed to organise the work, and a useful leaflet on spraying, 
issued free of charge, gives all the information that is necessary 
to the uninitiated. I advise all readers who are interested 
to apply for it without delay. H.C 

















THE UNCERTAINTY OF FRUIT-GROWING IN ENGLAND. 
[To THE Eprtor oF “ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—Fruit-growing in this country is a risk. This is no new discuvery, 
it has been known for centuries at least. This year provides further evidence 
if such were needed. A few weeks ago we had such a display of fruit blossom 
as had not been seen for many years. If one blossom in every hundred had 
matured, we should reap a bumper crop. But what is the result: The 
apple is good in parts, and plums seem poor on the whole. There are apple 
orchards in the Southern Counties in which there will hardly be a picking 
of fruit, although the promise of fruit was never better. Under the heading 
of “ Good Fruit Crops Possible Every Year,’ Mr. Vendelmans (issue May 26th, 
page 526) describes the Belgian method of obtaining regular crops of fruit 
every year. If the advice given applies to fruit-growing in England, Mr. 
Vendelmans would earn the grateful thanks of all the fruit growers of this 
country. But let us examine the facts. M-:. Vendelmans states that it 
is generally accepted by British fruit growers that they obtain good and 
bad crops in alternate years. Speaking generally, this is perfectly true, 
and it is borne out in a most remarkable way by records from different parts 
of the country for the past twenty or thirty years. At first sight it looks 
as though the Belgian method possesses great advantages over British 
methods, for it is an obvious advantage to secure a regular crop each year. 
The point of Mr. Vendelman’s article is that manure should be applied now, 
as the trees are not only bearing the strain of a fast swelling crop, but the 
fruit buds for next year’s crop are formed at this period. It is an open 
question as to when the fruit buds for the succeeding year are actually formed 
—our most observant growers and scientists are not agreed on this point— 
but it is a fairly common practice in England to manure fruit trees in May 
and June to help the crop to ripen and develop. With fruits under glass it 
is looked upon as being essential that the trees should be manured when 
the fruit is swelling. With regard to the manuring of fruit trees in the open, 
let us turn for one moment to the very extensive and carefully conducted 
experiments carried out by Mr. Spencer Pickering of Woburn Experimental 
Station. These experiments have been carried on for about thirty years 
in the fairly stiff Oxford clay soil. Without going into details, it may be 
said that these experiments show that it does not pay to manure apples, 
at least on this soil. Very careful records have been kept, and the difference 
in the yield between unmanured and heavily manured trees is less than 
I percent. But for bush fruits a very different result is seen. Gooseberries, 
for example, show an increased yield on the manured bushes of something 
like 600 per cent., a result which is borne out in practice, for it is well known 
that gooseberries respond to liberal manuring. With regard to the question 
of alternate good and bad years for fruit, it is quite true that Woburn 
experiments bear out this assumption for the past thirty years or so. But 
by a very strange coincidence the report shows that we have had spring 
frosts in alternate years at the time of flowering, and this has un uestionably 
accounted for the lean years. Unless we can overcome the effects of spring 
frosts and cold winds at the time of blossoming, fruit-growing in this country 
must remain an uncertainty. The difficulty cannot be solved by manuring, 

however successful this may prove in Belgium.—H. C. 


THE BAN ON RACING. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’| 
S1r,—May I suggest that Mr. Peto is mistaken when he writes: ‘‘ So far this 
question (The Ban on Racing) has been debated on the grounds that racing and, 
incidentally, betting, are necessary to the continued production of the thorougl- 
bred.” Racing is necessary for the continued testing of the thoroughbrea— 
but betting has nothing whatever to do with breeding, nor have I ever heard 
it suggested that there was the remotest connection between betting and the 
“‘ production of the thoroughbred.”’ Nor, if I may say so, is it at all to the 
point that where there is racing there will always be—always has been 
betting. As for the good or evil effect of the modern system of racing 
opinions may, perhaps, differ ; but, seeing that there has been a slow but steady 
increase in the size and power of the British thoroughbred, it would not seem 
that any harm has been done. I may add that the strain, therefore the 
test, imposed on racehorses is now more severe than it used to be, if only for 
the reason that nowadays races are run from end to end. As for the short 
distance races, of which I gather Mr. Peto does not altogether approve, there 
is this to be said, that as a general rule really good sprinters are horses of 
exceptional bone and strength. Comparison between horses of to-day and 
those of bygone years is impossible, but my opinion, for whatever it may be 
worth, is to the effect that winners in the days of ‘‘ crowdless and exciting 
heats ’” would—could they be brought back to life—fare badly when pitted 
against such racehorses as are bred in these days. But that these horses 
may be maintained at a high standard of excellence racing is absolutely 
necessary. Home tests are of no practical value, the one and only test is that 
of racing in public. Abandon that test and the thoroughbred horse is bound 
to degenerate ; he is what he is because he is the outcome of centuries of 
continual testing. It is only by the test of racing that a breeder is enabled 
to ascertain whether he is breeding on sound or unsound lines—it is only 6n 
the racecourse that the speed, stamina and, above all, the courage of the 
thoroughbred horse can be put to searching test. It is only horses so tested 
that can be relied upon as getters of useful half-bred stock—as improvers 
of the breed of light horses required for general use—for military purposes in 
particular.—TRENTON. 











(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 


Sir,—If I understand Mr. Peto rightly, the question he is asking is whether 
racing as at present conducted is in reality as necessary to the breeding 
of useful light horses as most of us believe. Mr. Peto has hit on a point 
when he regards as most important the transmission of staying power from 
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the thoroughbred to his half-bred descendants. He has probably heard it 
said that the old-time races in heats produced more staying power in the 
English breeds of horses, hunters, hacks, troopers and cobs, than the modern 
sprint races, handicaps and selling plates. His isa common mistake. There 
is, however, little reason to suppose the long-distance racer has any more 
staying power than the five-furlong sprinters. As a matter of fact, these 
latter have sired fully their share of stayers. Staying depends on two things— 
constitution and on that particular kind of courage which enables a horse 
to make an effort to win a race with his last ounce of strength. This quality 
is more psycholozical, if we may use such a word for equine gifts, than 
physical. A horse exercises no more power in galloping four miles at three- 
quarter speed than in racing from start to finish on a five-furlong course. 
Horses so employed suffer a severer strain, and therefore their stamina is 
more highly tested than the long-distance racer. This fact is showa to us 
because some of the best thoroughbred sires used in half-bred horse breeding 
come from the ranks of the handicap horses and the selling platers. These 
horses do not race for such long distances as the four mile horses of the past, 
but they are asked to make the supreme effort to win a race much more 
often. It is for this reason that we contend that racing is necessary, for 
the horse which races often and for several seasons is, in fact, thoroughly 
tested in courage and stamina, the most important qualities which he is 
desired to transmit to his successors. There is another point. These 
sprinters and the long distance horses are bred exactly in the same way 
nowadays. Many a King’s premium stallion has a pedigree as good as the 
Derby winner. As to betting, that is a part of the economic side of horse 
racing. Horse breeding has, to put it roughly, to be made worth while. Many 
people think that the introduction of the pari mutuel would obviate the 
necessity for betting, at all events in part, and would supply revenue to the 
State and funds for horse-breeding. Be that as it may, for light horse breeding 
there is nothing that can take the place of the thoroughbred stallion, nor 
anything that can test the fitness and staying power of these except the present 
system of racing. The sport is immensely popular, and there is nothing to 
take its place. Horse-breeders are on the whole satisfied that it works well 
for them. It is probably a mistake to interfere with people’s amusement ; 
it is, perhaps, in the long run, more dangerous than meddling with their 
religion or their opinions on politics.—T. F. D. 


PINK PERSICARIA AS FOOD. 

[To THE Epiror oF “ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—-Following upon the remarks of your correspondent commending young 
nettles as food, let me draw the attention of your readers to the excellent 
food qualities of the spring leaves of the pink persicaria, locally known through- 
out Cumberland and Westmorland as the Easter Ledge, since it is usually 
to be gathered at Easter, although not procurable in the backward Easter 
of 1917. To have a repast of ‘‘ herb pudding ”’ prepared by one of the old- 
fashioned local dames is to be honoured ; what is more, it is, in my estimation, 
delicious with the accompaniment of a slice of boiled ham or a piece of slowly 
roasted fat brisket. I consider the herb pudding is equal to spinach, for 
although the Easter Ledge has a distinct herbal flavour of its own, its taste 
when cooked alone distinctly resembles spinach. It is certainly a nearer 
match than spinach beet so called. The leaves have a distinct affinity with 
spinach proper. The herb pudding recipe is as follows: Two parts Easter 
Ledges—say a good lapful—and one part young nettles and one part broccoli ; 
additionally two bunches of spring onions and a handful of dandelion leaves, 
boiled together for half an hour. Then strain and chop on a board; although 
if time is to be saved they may be chopped in the pan. Replace in the pan 
with a good piece of butter or margarine, adding whatever condiments or 
seasoning is preferred. At this stage I add boiled barley (boiled separately 
in a boilerette), but the local way is to boil the barley with the herbs in a 
muslin bag. In this event the barley must be steeped for twenty-four hours 
previously, otherwise it will not be boiled sufficiently. Stir the chopped 
herbs and barley over a brisk fire for ten minutes and then add two hard- 
boiled eggs chopped fine, and serve hot. It is an improvement if the herbs 
are boiled in the stock in which a shank of ham has been previously boiled, 
and a handful of sour docks or woodsorrel gives it a piquant taste which many 
prefer. The local gourmets, who have acquired the relish for the strong 
herbal properties of their dish, say it is better every time it is warmed up, 
but in my estimation it gets a bit ‘‘ strong” after the first warming in the 
frying-pan. This recipe is for the readily made everyday dinner dish. The 
dons have their own secret flavouring, such as mint, thyme or sage, but 
these are matters which have no definite bearing upon the pressing food 
question.—J. D. 

[The plant referred to is doubtless Polygonum Bistorta, sometimes known 
as persicaria. It is a perennial plant with reddish-pink flowers, a native of 
Britain, growing wild in fields and woods. It is commonly known as bistort 
or snakeweed, but in Lancashire and Westmorland, where it is grown in some 
gardens, it is called Easter Ledge, while in Cumberland it goes by the name 
of Easter Mangiant. In the counties named the cottage housewives vie with 
each other in the number and variety of the ingredients of their herb pudding, 
for which purpose the Easter Ledge is used. In this way the younz leaves of 
dandelions and large sorrel are also used, together with leeks, chives and groats, 
and served with veal. No doubt the Easter Ledge is useful when greens are 
scarce, as they have been this spring, but so far as we know there is not a 
great demand for it as a rule in present times—young nettle tops are pre- 
ferred by many. A singular thing about Easter Ledge is that it has been in 
use since ancient times. It is thought that the custom of eating it on Easter 
Sunday is a ceremonial eating dating back fom Pagan times. It is referred 
to by Dr. W. Turner, our earliest botanical writer, who, it should be observed, 
was a native of Morpeth, while Gerarde and other early writers note how 
Polygonum Bistorta was cultiva‘2d in various parts of England. Our corre- 
spondent evidently has not a very high opinion of spinach beet, or perpetual 
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spinach ; it certainly lacks the true spinach flavour, but it has proved its 
value as a useful green crop this spring. Many cottage gardens in the South 
would have been destitute of greenstuff this winter and spring had it not 
been for the much abused perpetual spinach.—Eb. | 
LIMA BEANS FROM BURMA. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFeE.’’] 

S1r,—When I was in Burma in 1903 an old man—an American missionary— 
gave me some Lima beans to bring home and sow, at the same time giving 
me explicit directions as to the way they should be cooked and the sauce 
to be eaten with them, all most simple and excellent. I sowed them in our 
garden near London against Kentish paling, facing south. 
about 5ft. in height and flowered and podded fairly well. We cooked them 
as directed and saved some for seed. I regret to say no more experiments 
were made, as I was ill and the seeds were 
mislaid. The beans were certainly not so 
prolific as the scarlet runner, but they had no 
special treatment, and I think if they were 
sown in a warm, sheltered position they should 
do well in this country—at any rate in the 
South of England.—G. B. Topp-NAyLor. 


They grew to 


COUNTRY LIFE IN BRAZIL. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The entry of Brazil into the war on 
the side of the Allies perhaps adds something 
to the interest of the photographs which I am 
enclosing. That of West Indian sugar-cane 
grown in the State of Alagoas should raise 
pleasant expectations in housewives who find 
the sugar shortage so trying. Both white and 
coloured labour is employed in the sugar 
factories, and women bear a hand in the fields, 





SUGAR ! 


filling a wagon containing four tons for a wage 
of about eightpence.—D. Josson. 

LIFTING BULBS AFTER FLOWERING. 
[To THE EpiTtor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—I would be thankful for advice in your 
letter column as to tulips and daffodils. I 
know that theoretically the bulbs ought to be 
taken out in July and replanted at the end of 
October. But I have read also that the bulbs 
of the late tulips can be left for several years 
where they are planted. Now the question is, 
are the Darwin tulips to be considered as being 
in this class of late tulips, and therefore left 
untouched, or not? And, generally speaking, 
could the early tulips, and daffodils also, be 
left for several years without harm? Like- 
wise crocuses a.d S. Brigid anemones ? — 

GEO. BERDEN, Chantilly. 
{It is largely a question of soil and 
climate. All of the plants named may do 
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well if left undisturbed for years, although we are doubtful about the 
early tulips; but to get the finest Darwin tulips the bulbs should be 
lifted each year. We know that there are exceptions to this, and 
speaking generally, Darwin tulips that were not lifted last year have 
flowered remarkably well this spring. Some growers make a point of 
lifting Darwin tulips every second year. In suitable soils daffodils may 
be left undisturbed for years and they will continue to spread and 


flower well, but in cold and heavy soil they gradually die out. If 
daffodils are overcrowded they should be lifted now and replanted ; there 
is no need to dry them off. The same applies to crocuses, but when 


planted in the grass it is usual to let them take their chance, and, 
generally speaking, they thrive. 


With regard to St. Brigid anemones 
it is advisable to raise plants from seed, as young flowering roots give 
much finer flowers than the older and larger roots.—Ep.] 
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COCOANUTS FOR SALE. 
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FLIES AND MOTHS. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—Some time ago correspondents in Country LIFE gave various :ugges- 
tions for the destruction of house flies. I have tried the 40 per cent. solution 
of formaldehyde mixed with water with great success, but found none when 
it was placed in the rooms in a saucer with bread or floating wood. A thread 
or two of worsted hung from chandelier or projecting bracket and kept moist 
has proved a complete remedy, and there is little or nothing of the disagree- 
able smell caused when the saucer is used. Can anyone advise me upon 
an efficient preservative of clothes, etc., against moths? The alboecarbon 
is in my experience the only successful one, but its smell is objectionable.— 
A. D. 
THE HOUSE MARTIN FLY. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—With the dull days of last autumn some puparia of Stenopteryx 
hirundis were given me from a deserted 
swallow’s nest. These puparia are small, 
oval, black chrysalids, so to speak, 
discharged from the body of the adult 
fly in this form. The fly is parasitic 
on the swallow. I was interested to 
see when the flies would emerge from 
the puparia. All the winter I watched 
them under a thin glass shade. On 
May 14th, 24th, 31st and June 2nd 
I ard others’ were gratified: the 
swallows were on full wing, so were 
the flies. They seem unable to fly, 
but run with wonderful celerity in 
A FEROCIOUS FLY. every direction. Their wings are adapted 
to flight, and they will bite, as 
Wood remarks, anyone within reach of the nests. I enclose a photograph 
of these Hauxton Hiil, Cambridge, puparia—E. K. P. 





LATE AND EARLY BIRDS. 
[To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I also saw the first swallow here on April 20th, the same date given 
by two other correspondents as their earliest record for this late year. It 
would be interesting to know if a swallow was seen before this date. On 
April 29th (Sunday) I saw a turtle-dove just at the foot of the South Downs, 
which seemed extra early.—E. G. KING. 
A YOUNG CURLEW. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ CountRY LIFE,’’] 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a young curlew. Like young grouse, curlews 
are adepts at running and taking cover, and are most difficult to find, especially 
amon g 
heather. The 
youngster de- 
picted in the 
photograph 
was one of 
three which 
an old re- 
triever dog 
belonging to 
the  writer’s 
brother found 
on a_ grouse 
moor. When 
young. the 
curlew’s beak 
is quite short 
and its legs 
somewhat 
ungainly.— 
RICHARD 
CLAPHAM. 


TWITCH 
AND 

** HERRIF.” 
Tue EpirTor. 
Sitr,—Dr. 
Brenchley’s 
article on 
‘“*Weed 
WHO’S AFRAID! Travellers ”’ is 

most instruc- 

tive and brings to my mind a battle against twitch—otherwise couch grass—in 
which I took part when a lad more than sixty years ago. The field of battle 
was a garden patch which was overrun with twitch, and its owner was de- 
termined to get rid of it. First the patch was dug deep and every white 
root picked out with each spadeful. Next myself.and others had small rakes 
and hoes put into our hands and we carefully turned over and broke each 
clod and picked out every bit of the white roots we could find. These were 
put on a brazier of hot coals and burnt, as we were told that the tiniest would 
grow again. This was repeated a few weeks later, and the same thing was 
done a second year, but even then it was several years before the patch was 
clean. Another garden pest, “ herrif,’’ better known as cleavers, took about 
as much dealing with. The plant grows in profusion in hedges, and in a 
season will cover a stone wall, and when ripe produces thousands of little 
burrs and is so tenacious that it is hard work to wade through a bed of the 
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growth. Its only use was 
to make herb beer, when 
its streamers and _ burrs 
were green, and country 
folk gathered it for this 
purpose. Its general name 
was ‘“‘ herrif.”’ When set 
on fire it blazed as if it 
contained oil.—THomas 
RATCLIFFE. 


PAPER. 

[To THE EprTor.] 
S1r,—The war is teaching us 
the value of many articles 
which we formerly used to 
despise because they were 
plentiful. Among these is 
paper, of which such a dearth 
is prophesied that it is 
doubtful if we shall be able 
to get our daily papers before 
long. Modern paper is made 
chiefly out of wood pulp, 
but its name is derived 
from the papyrus out of the 
pith of which the Egyptians 
made the first paper for 
writing and drawing on. THE PAPYRUS. 

The papyrus is a_ water 
plant, and the illustration shows a dried head thereof which is in my posses- 
sion.—E. pu Boutay (Captain). 





LEAVES OF NECTARINE TREE FOR EXAMINATION. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—-As a subscriber to your paper of many years’ standing I venture to send 
you some leaves from a Dryden nectarine tree. This tree has suffered in 
this way for the third year. The two previous years it bore hardly any fruit. 
I sent last year to the growers (a well known firm) some leaves and they 
attributed it to malnutrition. That this cannot be the case is proved by the 
fact that this year, until thinned, it carried an imm:nse amount of fruit. 
The leaves fall off with each day’s syringing, and neighbouring trees in the 
same house are now showing similar leaves. In the peach house (a separate 
house) Hale’s Early shows a few similar leaves. In an important work a 
disease called “‘ Yellows” is spoken of as attacking peach trees on their own 
stock in America ; but if this is the same disease it cannot be explained away 
in this way, as all my trees are grafted on the damson. I should be much 
indebted for any information or advice.—I*’. M. Davin. 

[The small size and thin texture of the leaves of the nectarine suggest 
that there is something amiss with the border. The yellowing of the leaves 
may be due to check in the water supply or to lack of iron. The latter is 
easily supplied by dusting a small amount of iron sulphate (about 20z. to the 
square yard) on the surface and watering in, but the border should be ex- 
amined to see whether the roots are quite healthy and that it is not dry or 
water-logged.—Ep. | 

A PARASITIC PLANT. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘ CountTRYAaLIFE.”’’] 
S1r,—The tooth-wort (L..squamaria), of which I enclose photographs, has 
been growing in greater quantities than usual this year, and I have never 
before found it parasitic on the roots of the laurel. The fine fibrous roots 
of the shrub are enclosed in the folds of the tooth-wort roots, and one can 
see how this strange parasite makes a beginning. At ficst a minute white 
spot appears on a root fibre, which spot begins to grow upward in conical 
form, and when about half an inch in height other branches are sent out. 





THE GROWTH OF THE TOOTHWORT. 


One of these white spots and one just beginning to grow may be seen in the 
fibrous root on the left of the photograph. Large groups of the plant in 
bloom are really beautiful with their ivory white stems and delicate flesh- 
coloured flowers.—ETHELBERT HORNE. 
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